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opened  this  volume  with  expectations  more  highly 
raised  than,  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates,  were  perhaps  reasonable.  The  talents  atul 
acquirements  of  the  Author  prepared  us  to  exp^t,  if  not  any 
arguments  or  illustrations  absolutely  new  on  a  suoject  that  has  for 
ages  employed  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  at  least  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the  controver^,  and^ 
a  competent  display  of  logical  and  theological  skill.'  Dr.  Co-* 
plestoil  has  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplishedf 
scholars,  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  elegant  wnters  of 
the  age.  This  high  character  he  fully  sustains  in  the  present 
volume.  In  some  parts  of  it,  especially  in  the  fourth  discouiie^ 
he  writes  like  a  man  of  enlightened  and  sincere  piety,  and  an 
such  we  unfeignedly  honour  him.  But  we  must  confess  that 
we  have  been  much  disappointed  in  him  as  a  divine.  He  is 
neither  so  formidable  an  antagonist  to  the  doctrines  he  impugns^ 
nor  so  fair  a  controvertist,  nor  so  consistent  a  reasoner,  nor  so 
learned  a  polemic,  as  we  hoped  or  feared  to  meet.  ‘  His  volume 
does  not  cast  an  additional  ray  of  light  on  the  controversy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  throws  us  bacx  a  century  or  two,  and  involves 
us  in  a  wordy  combat  with  obsolete  and  extinct  errors,  or 
imaginary  opponents.  So  little  justice  has  Dr.Copleston  done 
either  to  himself  or  his  subject,  that  he  gravely  cites  Heylin  as 
an  historical  authority,  and  Kshop  Tomline  as  a  theoiO|g^* 
All  that  is  of  much  importance,  is  taken  from  Archbiwop 
King  and  Dr.  Laurence,  in  whose  steps  he  closely  follows,  as 
a  disciple  of  the  one,  and  a  coadjutor  of  the  other.  The  for- 
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mer  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  Anninian  divines ;  but  his 
hypothesis  has  long  since  been  met  with  a  force  of  reasoning 
which  will  leave  us  no  other  merit  than  that  of  re-stating  the 
considerations  which  Dr.  Copleston  has  either  overlooked  or 
not  'condescended  to*  notice,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  on 
Mrhjch  he  so  confidently  relies. 

The  controversy  respecting  Necessity  and  Predestination 
divides  itself  into  three  distinct  branches ;  the  historical,  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  theological  questions*  We  shall  observe 
this  aivision  in  our  examination  of  the  present  Inquiry. 

1 .  The  history  of  religious  opinions  is  a  very  interesting  and 
curious  branch  of  philosophical  inquiry.  It  can  afford  us,  how¬ 
ever,  little  or  no  aid  in  the  determination  of  a  theological 
questioq.  The  time  is  past  and  gone^  when  the  axioms  oi  Uie 
Sta^yrite,  or  the  dicta  of  the  beatific  doctor,  were  held  to  be 
decisive,  and  when  points  of  doctrine  were  settled,  lihe  points 
of  law*'  by  prei^edents  ai^  authorities.  Among  Protestants  at 
least,  the.  ocripturea  are  now  professedly  acknowledged  as  the 
only  rule  and  giound .  of  faitn ;  and  the  mode  of  theological 
i rives tigation  has  consequently  undergone  a  most  important  re- 
yolution.  What  Calvin,  or  what  Melancthou  taught^  is  a 
i^attet  of  some  historical  interest,  but  is  no  longer  of  apy  real 
imikirtance,  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  authorities  even  to 
utlr  professed  disciples.  No  one  in  the  present  day  considers 
Kiifisw  as  bound  to  hold  or  to  defend  what  either  may  have 
advanced^  'merely  because  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  theologi- 
C4t  letuder,  or  of  tlie  nominal  founder  of  the  school  to  which  ne 
has  attached  himself.  Not  one  Calvinist  in  a  thousand,  or  in 
ten  thousand,  believes  all  that  Calvin  maintained,  or  concerns 
himself  about  the  matter.  So  far  as  his  system  is  roceiyed,  it 
is  received  under  the  modifications  which  it  has  assumed  in 
passing  down  to  us  through  the  writings  of  the  pnglikh  Re- 
roitners;  and  Puritans,  and  later  divines.  On  the  (Jontinent, 


the  schools  of  Geneva  and  of  Amsterdam  have  alike  degenerated, 
find  the  distinctive  characters  of  their  respective  creeds  are  lost 
In  the  negative  system  and  latitudinarian  sentiments  of  modem 
lilocintanisip.  Infidelity  has  made  equal  inroads  on  the  Lu¬ 
theran  and  the  Calvinistic  churches,  and  the  doctrines,  origiaally 
common  to  both,  have  not  been  the  last  to  be  surrei^der^ 

**  It  Las  become  fashionable  to  charge  Augustine  with  bqving 
fitst  introduced  into  the  Church  the  controversies  on  this  ;^ub- 
jeH,  which  iiave  so  long  disturbed  her  peace.*  Hiis  misrepre- 
senitetion  can  arise  only  from  the  wish  to  reader  the  name  of 
Calvin’s  master  obnoxious.  It  is  undeniable,  that  his  exerticpa 
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were  called  forth  by  the  writiaga  of  Pelagius,  to  whom,  there* 
fore,  the  charge  of  diaturbing  the  peace  pf  Uie  Church,  if  to 
any  one,  applies.  But  Pelagius  oiuy  followed  in  the  atepa  of 
Origen,  whose  writings,  again,  were  directed  against  the  an* 
tecedent  errors  of  tlua  Gnomics ;  and  we  know  that  the 


“  pliilosopby,  and  vain  deceit,”  and  **  ojppouUoiu  of  science 
»  falsely  so  called,”  either  of  that  or  of  some  similar  heresy/ 
the  Church  was  troubled  even  in  Apostolic  days.  The  very  few 
and  imperfect  remains  of  the  first  three  centuries  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  do  not  furnish  data  for  any  perempto^  as- 
sertion  as  to  the  state  of  religious  controversy  during  fhait 
period.  The  Manichean  heresy,  however,  whi<»  had  iw  ripe 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  very  plawibly  sup^ 
posed  to  be  a  branch  or  modification  of  the  Qnoetic  systen^ ; 
while  not  only  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  but  others  of  a  Soducean 
character,  some  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  sect,,  and  ()|henf 


from  piutonisto,  were  tlie  growth  of  the  first  century.  T^' 
origin  of  the  Predestiiwtion  controversy  may  be  traced  to'  tne 
Stoical  and  Peripatetic  schools  of  heathen  wisdoms  .  ita 
elements,  "  the  elements  of  this  world,”  as  St.  Paid  jnidly 
terms  them,  are  to  be  {bund  in  the  wntiDn  of  Aristotln,  whbee 
astonishing  empire  over  the  human  mind,  torros  of  therpyt 

remarkable  facts  in  its  histocv.  The  period  at  whiehi  the 
totelian  philosophy  displaced  the  Platonic,  may  peiha^  be 
safely  wsigned  as  the  em  from  wbioh  we  are  to  thtto* 

duction  into  theology,  of  those  metaphysical  qiiestiop* 
dve  to  fate  and  firee-wUl,  which  succeeded  to  the  HoUpouim 
controversy.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  the  wiitiag!i  el 


peace  of  the  Church  had  sustained  reputed  inteimptiom  farpoce 
violent  and  dieastrous  than  that  wkich  was  oocastooed  the 
contest  between  the  British  heresiaioh  and  the  African  bijibop. 
And  if  Augustine  was  the  first  who  firamed  into  a.  iqmtem  {ge 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  it  was  beeftueetha  etrof* 
of  the  Manicheans  on  the  one  bend,  and  the  novel  apl  ttob  {tt- 
sertions,  the  u/tni>Origenism  of  Pelagiue  on  tip  ot|ip>,f8- 
quived  on  the  part  of  the  theologian  a  nicer  disorimination,  as 
well  as  a  more  explicit  assertion  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  than 
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hail  hitherto  been  called  for,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  op- 
|K)site 'extremes.  To  the  rise  of  doctrinal  errors  in  the  Apos* 
liKc  days,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
valuable  exhibitions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  New  Testament.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  subtile  distinctions  and  verbal  niceties  in  the 
ancient  declarations  of  faith,  and  much  of  the  rash  specula¬ 
tion  and  metaphysical  refinement  of  systematic  theology,  were 
occasioned  by  the  multiplication  of  the  heresies  against  which 
they  were  pointed.  A  morbid  dread  of  some  prevailing  error 
•Has  produced  most  of  the  exceptionable  statements  which  are 
to  he  found  in  the  writings  of  orthodox  divines.  The  worst  that 
'carl  be  said  of  Augustine  as  a  polemical  writer  is,  that  his  judge- 
inent  was  not  eoual  to  his  genius,  that  he  was  more  acute  than 
-profound,  that  his  zeal  was  sometimes  too  impetuous,  and  his 
decisions  too  hasty  and  peremptory.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Komish  Church  departed  from 
•the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  it  deteriorated  in  purity  both  of 
Taith  and  morals ;  and  Luther,  in  declaiming  against  the  ne- 
fkrious  traffic  in  indulgencies,  took  his  stand  on  that  system, 
thc^distinguishingfeaturesof  which  are,  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  and  the  emcacy  of  Divine  Grace.  All  the  parts  of  the 

3 stem  of  Predestination  which-  are  delineated  in  the  writings 
Augustine,  were  taught  by  Luther ;  and  whatever  difference 
might  subseouently  exist  between  him  and  Calvin  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Divine  Decrees,  no  langiiage  can  be  stronger  than 
that  in  which  Luther  insists  on  the  moral  impotence  of  man's 
depraved  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  notion  of  free- 
wifl. 

Whether  the  Thirty- nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
are -or  are- not  Calvinistic,  is  a  question  which  has  given  nse  to 
a  great  deal  of  quibbling.  *  That  Calvin  had  no  hand  in  com¬ 
piling  them,  IS  agreed  on  all  sides;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  they  maintain  a  judicious  silence  on  some  of^ the  more  ob- 
leCtionable  peculiarities  of  that  great  Reformer.  They  are 
itnown  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  on  the 
model  of  the  Augsburg  Confession;  arid  Dr.  Laurence  has 
shewn,  that  the  cautious  phraseology  in  which  they  are  worded, 
is  strikingly  in  dnison  with  the  language  uniformly  employed 
by*Melancthon,  and  wkh  the  character  of  Luther's  later  writ- 


Ttigs.  Both  of  these  Reformers  appear  to  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  Chdvin  tarried  his  notions  of  Predestination  much  too  far; 
aiidf  a  variety  of  passages  have  been  collected  out  of  their 
vtorks‘ljy  Dr.  Laurence,  directed  against  the  rashness  and  in- 
rspediency  oT  speculating  on  the  Divine  will,  except  so  far  as 
if  It  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  might  seem,  Uien,  to:  be 
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with  little  propriety*  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  are  styled' 
CaWinistic.  Yet*  t^iiig  that  term  in  its  received  import^  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  strictly  applies  to  them/ 
For  what  is  the  acceptation  of  the  word  ?  Is  it  ever  employed' 
to  denote  a  perfect  accordance  with  Calvin  in  all  that  he  taugnt  I 
This  cannot  be  the  case*  since  those  who*  in  this  country*  con-* 
tend  for  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  Articles*  themselves  re-' 
ject  that  Reformer’s  notions  of  Church-government;  to  sayr 
nothing  of  the  doctrinal  points  on  which  they  dissent  from  him 
while  me  Calvinists  of  the  Continent  have  departed  far  moco* 
widely  from  their  master.  Does  it  imply  an  adnereuce  to  Calr. 
vin  on  those  qiinor  points  on*  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  other  ReCbrmers?  We  apprehend,  that  common 
usage  is  equally  opposed*  to  so  restricted  a  use  of  the  word 
nor  is  it  in  tliis  sense  that  Calvinists  would  accept  the  deeigna- » 
lion.  Calvinism  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  sentiments  of 
the  followers  of  Calvin  ;  and  what  those  sentiments  are,  must 
be  gathered  from  their  works.  ^  With  any  doctrines  of  Calvin 
which  tliey  have  not  adopted*  they  have  properly  no  concern  ;  * 
since  Calvinism,  as  the  distinguishing  sentiments  of  a  sect*  must ' 
consist  in  what  they  do  hold,  not  in  what  they  do  not.  The  • 
opinions  peculiar  to  Calvin  himself  can  with  no  more  propriety : 
be  styled  Calvinism,  than  he  can  be  c^ed  a  Calvkiiat,  widen » 
would' be  to  make  him  a  follower*  of  himself.  We  should  not* 
think  of  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  any  individual  as  Kingism* 
or  Tomlinism,  or  Coplestonism.  We  dways  mean  by  such  a* 
phrase,  the  avowed  opinions  of  the  followers  of?  a  certain  indi* 
vidual,  employing  it  simply  to  prevent  circumlocndon.,  Any> 
other  use  of  it  is  dishonest*  especially  when  the  term  is  not 
chosen  by  the  party  so  designate,  and  the  authority  of  the  in-r 
dividual  is  disclaimed  by  those  who  have  adopted  a  motdificor 
tion  of  his  system.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  modem  Unita¬ 
rians  as  Socinians,  and  yet*  they  are  known  to  dif^r  very* 
materially  from  Socinus,  on  which  account  they  somewhat  frmt ; 
tidiously  object  to  the  appellation.  But  the  history  of  language ' 
would  furnish  many  instances  of  a  term  of  distinction  tieing* 
applied  in  a  sense  very  different  from  its  original  and  preciier 
import.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  word  Calvinist  on  the  Continent*  is  synonimoua*  fog.the 
most  part,  with  Presbyterian  or  Hugoimt;  and  it  is  in  1^tfer^  * 
ence^to  Churclwovemmeat  chiefly,  tlmt  itis  used  inopposiiipo 
to  Lutheran.  There  were  other  doctrinal  points*  ^howflveii* bar  > 
sides  that  of  absolute  Predestination*  on  wnich  Luther  and  .CaV 
vin  disagreed  ;  in  particular*  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist* 
Consubstantiation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  being  but  a  jdight 
remove  from  the  Transubstantiation  of  the  Romish  creed. 
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jUntn  Calvinift  ht«,  therefore,  a  partioilar  meaning  in  reterence 
to  this  point.  0ut  in  our  own  country,  we  belierve,  Calvinim 
has  freneralW  been  employed  to  designate,  not  the  doctrines 


tiM  generally  oeen  empioyea  to  designate,  not  tne  ooctnnes  on 
Calvin  differed  in  any  de^ee  from  the  other  Reformers, 
but  chiefly  those  on  which  all  were  agreed  ;  the  doctrines  of 
Orace,  as  oprK>sed  to  the  Romish  Predestination,  and  the  itanti$ 
vet cadetUis  EccIeUa  artiailus,  Jnstilication  by  Faith.  It  is  no¬ 
torious,  that  Calvinistic  is,  with  us,  opposed,  not  to  Lutheisn 
or  Melancthonion,  but  to  Arminian  and  Pelagian ;  that  it  is 
used  as  implying  an  adherence  to  the  doctrines  taught  W  our 
own  Reformers,  by  Ridley  and  Latimer,  by  Hooper  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  by  Qilpin  and  Jerrel ; — men  who,  we  are  now  told,  were 
not  Calvinists.  We  must  still  affirm  that  they  were  ;  or,  if  they 
were  not,  that  we  have  no  Calvinists  among  us.  That  Calvin 
should  have  the  honour  of  having  bequeathed  his  name  to  the 
Reformed  Faith,  rather  than  any  other  of  his  coadjutors,  may 
appear  unreasonable;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  deprive  him  of  it.  The  childish  hostility  to  the 
name  of  this  great  man,  manifested  by  the  English  clergy,  is 
utterly  unworay  of  an  enlightened  age.  If  it  is  a  mere  point 
of  honour  that  is  contended  for,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
although  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  decidedly  Calvinistic, 
shall  not  be  called  so,  because  Calvin  was  a  Presbyterian,  or  for 
any  oiherequatly  good  reason,  let  it,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  be  con¬ 
cede.  But  then  advantage  must  not  be  taken  of  this  concession, 
to  fix  on  these  Articles  an  anti-Calvinistic  ipterpretetion,  which 
is  not  less  anti-Lutheran,  and  which,  in  their  natural  or  plain 
grammatical  import,  they  will  not  bear.  Yet,  this  is  what  has 
been  attempted  by  the  right  reverend  Refuiter  of  Calvinism ; 
and  this  also  is  the  object  of  the  Episcopal  innovations  of  his 
lordship  of  Peterborough,  in  introducing  a  rider  of  eighty-seven 

Suestions  exfjository  of  the  Articles.  The  gross  perversion  of 
leir  obvious  import,  which  is  conspicuous  in  those  questions, 
affords  a  convincing  proof,  that  whetheV  they  speak  me  senti¬ 
ments  of  Calvin  or  not,  th^  favour  somewhat  too  strongly  the 
notions  of  modem  Calvinists,  and  convey  a  meaning  exceed¬ 
ingly  liable  to  be  understood  by  plain  people  in  a  Calvinistic 
sense. 

The  issue  of  the  question  relating  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
mi^t  fkirly  be  staked  on  this  r  Do  they,  or  do  they  not  express 
the  sentiments  of  that  class  of  persons  in  this  countiy  who  are 
denomffiated  Calvinists,  including  the  larger  body  of  the  evan- 
wlical  clefgy  ?  We  allude  more  particularly  to  me  9th,  10th, 
r3tli,  and  17 th  Articles ;  and  we  ask,  Would  the  Calvinistic 
cleqj;y,  or  would  they  not,  if  left  to  frame  articles  for  them¬ 
selves,  prefer  any  other  mode  of  expression,  in  order  to  convey. 
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thamotions  of  the  doctrines  in  question?  Are  these  artides 
felt  by  them  to  be  defici^t  or  eouivocal  ?  Or  do  they  notgj(^  as 
far  as  any  sober  and  enlighteaea  Calvinist  would  venture  to  go 
in  a  doclaration  of  his  own  faith?  To  determine  this  question^ 
we  need  only  inquire  who»  on  the  one  hand»  are  tne 
who  the  most  constantly  and  fearleeslv  appeal  to  those  pr¬ 
udes,  adopting  their  phraseology  in  their  writings  and  dis¬ 
courses,  and  interpreting  by  them  whatever  is  of  aoubtful  or 
exceptionable  import  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  ;»and 
who,  on  the  other,  are  the  party  who  are  afraid  to  let  those 
Articles  spedc  for  themselves,  and  who  maintain  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  instructional  a  religious  silence  on  points,  the  godly  cqn- 
**  sideration*’  of  which  is  affirmed  to  be  full  of  swc^, 
**  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,**  tend¬ 
ing  **  to  establish  and  confirm  their  faiUi,**  and  to  kindle 
their  love  towards  God.**  Is  there  not  sometliing  disinge¬ 
nuous,  then,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  play  upon  words,  by  which 
Dr.  Copleston  attempts  to  shift  the  difficulty  of  proving  that 
their  opinions  may  be  reconciled  with  the  Articles,  oft*  from  his 
own  party  to  the  shoulders  of  the  evangelical  clergy  ?  Fjrst, 
Calvinism  is  made  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
both  of  Election  and  Reprobation ;  next,  having  fixed  thifi  arbi* 
trary  and  obnoxious  meaning  on.  the  word,  oe  imputes  this 
Calvinism  to  all  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  Calvinists;*  and 
then^  he  very,  safely,,  but  vei^  unmeaningly,  calls  upon  tneip  to 
prove  that  this  caricature  of  Calvinism  is  sanctionpd  by  the 
Articles.  If  this  single  point  of  the  Calvinistic  SYstcm  were 
indeed  all  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  systems,  there  would 
be  some  colour  for  n^ing  it  to  consist  in  certain  notions  of 
Predestination ;  although  even  then,  the  avowed  difTerene^s 
among  Calvinists,  as  denoted  not  only  by  the  obsolete  distinc¬ 
tions  of  snblapsarian  and  supralapsarian,  but  by  the  more*  popu¬ 
lar  phrases,  high  Calvinist  and  moderate  Calvinist,. might  have 
suggested  some  qualification  of  the  charge  insinuatea  against 
all  who  substantially  receive  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  .  put  we 
might  appeal  to  the  writings  of  those  who  pass  for  Cdvinistic 
divines,  both  Episcopalians  and  Dissenters,  in  proof  that  the 
language  aoid  even  the  notions  of  Calvin  on  that  head,  have  not 
been  retained  ^  that  they  are  not  considered  as  essential  tQ  Ins 
system,  hut  rUther  as  a  morbid  exarescence  upon  it  ^d^bat 
the  term  Calvinism  has  no  such  meanii^,  in  popular  usage,  as 
Dr.  Copleston  would  fasten  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  ^  Repro¬ 
bation  tias  been  again  and  again  eXpUeitly  disavowed 'by  mo¬ 
dem  Calvinists,  while  many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  admit  the 
impropriety  of  much  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  elder 
theologians  on  the  subject  of  Particular  Redemption.  Yet;  by 
retaining  the  name  of  Calvinist,  they  shewed  that,  at  least  in 
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their  riew,  the  essence  of  the  system  did  not  consist  in  those 
abstruse  speculations  which,  judging  from  Dr.  Coplesloa^s 
statement  and  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Arminian  writers, 
one  would  imagine  to  have  been  all  that  Calvin  had  at  heart, 
the  constant  theme  of  his  pen,  and  the  fundamental  article  of 
his  faith!  That  Calvinism  does  not  mean  simply  or  chiefly  a 
belief  in  absolute  decrees  of  Election  and  Reprobation;  we  can 
prove  from  still  higher  authority,  if  possible,  than  the  writings 
of  Calvinists  thernselves.  Were  we'  to  refer  Dr.  Copleston  to 
the  works  of  such  obscure  theologians  as  Scott  and  Williams, 
Fuller  and  Newton,  for  an  exhibition  of  modem  Calvinism,  he 
might  object  to  receive  their  works  in  evidence.  We  will  con¬ 
tent  ourselves,  therefore,  with  serving  a  subpoena  on  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  as  a  witness  to  the  fact,  that  by  Calvinism  is  in¬ 
tended  something  much  more  than  certain  notions  of  Predesti¬ 
nation.  The  Cdvinism  his  Lordship  has  undertaken  to  refute, 
is  precisely  the  Calvinism  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  the  Calvinism  of  Luther,  and  Bucer,  and  Zwingle, 
of  Cranmer  and  Tindal,  of  Ridley  and  Latimer ;  it  is  the  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  the  Homilies,  of  the  best  days  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  all  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches.  If  this 
be  a  misnomer,  if  what  all  these  reformers  and  divines  held  in 
common,  be  not  Calvinism,  his  Lordship  has  either  erred  in 
his  title-page,  or  has  blundered  throughout  his  work  ;  for 
while  he  denies  that  they  were  Calvinists,  reserving  that  appel¬ 
lation  for  Simon  M^us  and  other  ancient  heretics,  as  the  only 
fit  company  for  the  Geneva  Reformer,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  tiiey  held  the  very  doctrines  which  he  supposes  to  be 
peculiar  to  Cdvinism,  and  which  are  held  by  modem  Calvinists. 
We  will  not  go  Quite  so  far  as  Bishop  Horsley  did  when  he 
said,  speaking  ot  certain  acrimonious  declaimers  against  Cal¬ 
vinism  in  his  day,  who  had  acquired  much  applause  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  with  no  real  knowledge  of  their  subject,  '  Give  me 

*  the  principles  bn  which  these  writers  argue,  and  I  will  under- 

*  take  to  convict,  I  will  not  say  Arminians  only,  and  Archbishop 

*  Laud ;  but,  upon  these  principles,  1  will  undertake  to  con- 

*  vict  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  Calvinism.’  We 
will  say,  however,  that  on  Bishop  Tomline’s  principles,  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  Calvin  himsdf  to  have  oeen  an  anti-Cal- 
vinist,  and  equally  easy  to  bring  in  the  Apostles  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  heresiy.  ‘ 

The  consent  given  by  the  British  divines  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  has  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Hill  as  ‘  w  proof 

*  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  by  whom  they 

*  were  sent,  adhered  to  tlie  Calvinistic  tenets,  and  that  James 
1.,  who  had  joined  his  influence  with  that  of  the  House  of 

*  Oninge  in  the  coifvocation  of  the  Synod,  was  disposed  to 
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*  favour  that  Bystem/  Among  those  who  subscribed  and  ab* 
tested  its  articles^  are  found  the  names  of  Geoim  Carlcaloi^ 
Bishop  of  LandafT;  John  Davenant,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge^  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
bury;  Samuel  Ward,  Master  of  Sidney  Coiled,  Cambridge t 
Thomas  Goad,  Precentor  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  Walter  Bolcmn* 
qual,  a  Scotch  presbyter.  Davenant  was  the  author  of  a  very 
able  defence  of  the  Colvinistic  system,  in  answer  to  Hoard*  an 
Arminian.  Although  the  accoidance  of  the  decisions  of  that 
Synod  with  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  cannot  be  questioneih  yat, 

^  Mosheim  is  incorrect  in  representing  that  the  Geneva  Confen- 
nion  and  the  creed  of  Calvin  were  what  the  opposers  of  Armi* 
nius  wished  to  impose,  and  the  Remonstrants  resisted.  The 
Confession  and  Catechism  of  the  Belgic  Churches  alone  were 
appealed  to  in  the  contest ;  and  Arminius  was  accused  of  de** 
viating,  not  from  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  but  from  the  Coofes* 
sions  to  which  he  was  bound  to  adhere.  The  only  way  in  which 
Calvin  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  **  history’*  published  by  order 
of  the  States  General,  is,  along  with  others,  as  an  eminent 
doctor  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Thus,  Arminius  is  ao* 
cased  of  having  vehemently  attacked  the  reputation  and  autho^ 
rity  of  the  most  illustrious  doctors,  Calvin,  Zanchius^*  Beza; 
Martyr,  Ursinus,  and  others  ;  and  his  disciples  are  represented 
as  glorying  in  the  profession  of  an  entirely  new  theology.  *  (t 

*  was  not  tnen  supposed,’  remarks  Mr.  Scott,  *  that  thtf  e  was 

*  any  essential  dinerence  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Churoh  at 

'  Geneva  and  that  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches.’^' tThe  opi* 
nions  attributed  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  Heylin  after  Tilenui^iu 
his  abbreviations  of  the  articles,  are  chargeable  neither  otLtbe 
Belgic  Churches,  nor  on  Calvin  himself :  they  are  a  gross  and 
shameless  misrepresentation.  This  Mr.  Scott  ^  has  clearly 
proved  by  confronting  them  with  the  real  articles  of  that  Synod, 
from  which  they  differ,  not  only  as  an  unfair  abridgrnnent,  but 
as  containing  interpolated  clauses  to  which  there  is  nothing,  cm* 
swering  in  the  original.  Dr.  Copleston  could  not  surely  wve 
seen  this  publication,  or  he  would  not,  after  this  exposure'  of 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  Heylin  or  his  authority,  have 
printed  these  spurious  *  conclusions’  in  his  appendix,  as  ^the 
'  most  moderate  and  impartial  account  of  the  prooee<hBgi’  of 
the  Synod.  *  »  >  v 

On  the  same  ground,  then,  that  the  Church  of' England^ tAr^ 
tides  are  deniecTto  be  Calvinistic,  because  Calvin  h^noUmd 
in  them,  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  those  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  are  not  chargeable  with  Calvinism.  The*  word  Chlvinist 
is  never  once  used  in  the  historical  preface.  Nor  did  the  con* 
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troveny  tnm  upon  those  points  only  t^hich  Dr.  Copleston  has 
thoup^ht  proper  to  exhibit  as  the  distinguishinii^  tenets  of  the 
Geneva  school.  The  main  dispute  was,  not  about  Election  and 
Reprobation,  but  about  iustihcation.  In  the  conference  between 
Arminius  and  Oomams,  in  1609,  the  former  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  article  of  Predestination  should  oe  first  dis¬ 
cussed,  while  the  latter  nrs^,  that,  because  the  article  respect¬ 
ing  Justification  *  seemed  more  necessary,*  the  beginning  should 
he  made  with  that.  And  when,  three  years  after,  the  Count  of 
Nassau  earnestly  recommended  the  heads  of  the  contending 
parties  to  see  whetlier  some  honourable  wav  might  not  be  found 
out  of  composing  so  deplorable  a  schism,  Festus  Hommius  de^ 
dared,  •  that  if  the  Remonstrants  differed  from  the  rest  of  the 

*  pastors  in  no  other  articles  than  those  five  concerning  predes- 

*  ti nation  and  the  heads  annexed  to  it,  he  thought  that  a  way 

*  might  be  found  out,  in  which  some  peace  might  be  established 

*  between  the  parties,  until  the  whole  controversy  should  be 

*  settled  by  a  national  Synod but  ‘  that  there  were  weighty 

*  reasons  which  led  the  churches  to  believe,  that  most  of  the 
'  Remonstrants  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Beigic 
‘  Churches  in  more  articles,  and  those  of  greater  importanre* 
This,  though  disclaimed  by  Utenbogaardus  for  himself,  was  no^ 
toriously  tne  ease  with  Vorstius,  Venator,  and  several  others 
of  the  Remonstrant  party.  The  opinions  of  Vorstius  differed 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  Sociiitan  system  5  and  yet,  the  Re¬ 
monstrants  expressly  declared,  *  that  they  had  nothing  agaimst 

*  him,  nor  had  they  detected  in  his  writings  any  thing  repag- 

*  nant  to  truth  and  piety.*  This  circumstmice,  Mosheim  ad¬ 
mits,  ‘  rendered  the  Arminmns  particularly  odions and  our 
own  James  I.  thought  himself  called  upon  to  admonish  the 
States  General,  ‘as  well  by  letters  as  by  hts  own  ambassador,  not 
^  to  admit  a  man  infamous  by  so  many  and  so  great  errors  and 

*  blasphemies,  to  the  nuldic  office  of  teaching  in  the  University.* 
In  the  conference  held  at  the  Hague,*  Feb.  1613,  the  orthodox 
pastors  again  declared  their  readiness  to  come  to  an  amicable 
iidjustment  of  their  differences  with  the  Remonstrants,  pro¬ 
vided  the  latter  *  would  assure  the  churches,  by  a  sincere  and 
‘  open  declaration,  that  tliey  thought  differently  from  those  re- 

*  foraaed  churches  in  no  other  heads  of  doctrine  except  the  foear- 
‘  tides,*  That  is,  as  the  Editor  of  Mosheim  expresses  tt^  ‘  prCK 

*  vided  they  would  renounce  the  errors  of  SoctntaiHsm.*  ‘  But 
‘  since  the  Illustrious  the  States,  two  years  before, (Dec^3,  Mil  1) 

*  had  by  name  expressed  six  heads  of  doctrine,  concerning 

*  which  they  forbad  to  be  taught  otherwise  than  it  had  been 

*  hitherto  delivered  to  the  Ifelgic  churches :  namely,  concerning 

*  the  |)ei'fect  satisfaction  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  our  uus. 
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*  the  jusiiftcation  of  man  before  God»  saving  faith,  original  lin, 

*  the  assurance  (or  certitude)  of  salvation,  and  the  perfection 

*  of  man  in  this  life ;  they  in  the  first  place  demanded,  that  they 

*  would  declare  concerning  these  articles,  that  they  embraced 

*  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of 

*  these  churches,  which  they  the  other  pastors  had  comprised 

*  from  the  same  in  certain  written  theses ;  and  that  tMy  re* 

'  jected  the  contrary  opinion,  proposed  in  certain  anti-theses, 

'  from  the  writings  ot  Arminius,  Bertius,  Vorstius,  Venator, 

*  and  others.’*  This  the  Remonstrants  declined.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  the  fact,  that  these  differences  mainly  respected  ab¬ 
solute  Predestination,  or  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  Ualvinistie 
system,  or  that  the  Synod  of  Dort,  how  objectionable  soever 
the  mode  resorted  to  for  terminating  the  controversy,  was  con¬ 
voked  for  party  ends,  or  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the 
Remonstrants  the  creed  of  Geneva. 

But  although,  at  that  period,  both  king  James  and  his  bishops 
discovered  this  disposition  to  favour  what  is  generally  called  Cal- 

*  vinism,  it  was  not  long  before  events,  chiefly,’  remarks  Dr.  Hill, 

'  of  a  political  nature,  occasioned  a  revolution  upon  this  point 

*  in  the  sentiments  of  James,  and  of  those  members  of  the  Church 

*  of  England  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.’ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disgust  which  James  early  con¬ 
ceived  against  the  Presbyteritui  discipline,  paved  the  way  for 
the  change  in  his  theological  sentiments.  His  well-known  iay^ 
ing,  *  ^  bishop,  no  King,’  and  the  *  king-craft’  on  which 
he  prided  himself  together  with  his  irreligious  and  licentious 
character,  afford  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  strange 
and  sudden  abandonment  of  his  educational  principles.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  coantenance  of  tlie  Court  was  confined 
to  the  divines  who  favoured  the  Arminian  system ;  and  although 
the  controversy  was  forbidden  ground.  Archbishop  Laud  wrote 
a  treatise  to  prove,  that  the  Articleg  admit  of  an  Arminian 
sense.  The  ideal  connexion  between  the  Arminian  theology 
and  Episcopacy,  the  Calvinistic  system  and  Presbyterianism, 
ivas  rivetted  on  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  by  the  transactions 
of  the  succeeding  reigns.  *  No  person,’  remarks  Principal 
Hill,  *  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  factions  of  tnat 

*  country  (England),  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  political  eanses 

*  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  disrepute  in  which  Cal- 

*  vinism  has  been  held  by  many  dignified  and  learned  members 

*  of  the  English  Church.’  But,  unhappily,  •  these  causes  have 
produced  a  departure,  not  merely  froin  the  creed  of  Calvin,  but 
equally  from  that  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  himself,  from  the 
doctrines  common  to  the  German  and  the  English  Reformem, 
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No  instance  occurs  in  history^  of  a  deviation  from  the  creeds 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  those  points  •  which  are  more 

ncriy  called  Calvinistic,  that  has  not  issued  in  a  deviation 
ose  doctrines  which  are  more  generally  allowed  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to’ vital  Christianity.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  warning  his  clergy 
to  beware  how  they  aimed  their  shafts  at  Calvinism,  before 
they  knew  what  is  Calvinism  and  what  is  not,  admits  that  a 
great  part  of  that  which  is  now  ignorantly  called  Calvinism, 

•  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  very  rudiments  of  Christianity.* 
And  Dr.  Copleston  ingenuously  confesses,  that  he  has  often 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  attempts  made  to  ‘  refute  the  Cal¬ 
vinistic  opinions ;  ‘  attempts  which  seemed  to  me,’  he  adds, 

•  often  to  retain  as  much  error  on  their  own  side,  as  they  ex- 
•  posed  on  the  opposite,  and  to  deprive  Christianity  of  much 
*  of  that  spiritual  and  vital  force  which  is  its  main  characteiistic 
‘  and  essential  property.*  Into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
own  attempt,  we  shall  presently  inejuire ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
we  wish  to  submit  to  his  consideration  this  important  fact.  He 
virtually  concedes,  that  Calvinism  is  so  closely  identified,  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  with  all  that  is  spiritual  in  Christianity, 
that  its  opponents  have  found  it  difiicult  to  steer  clear  of  at¬ 
tacking  Cliristianity  itself.  We  can  assure  him  that,  in  the 
popular  mind,  this  association  is  too  strong  and  of  too  long  a 
standing  ever  to  be  dissolved.  By  Calvinism,  nine  people  out 
of  ten  will  always  persist  in  understanding  the  doctnnes  of 
Justification  by  Faith  and  Divine  Grace,  as  expressed  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  doctrines  which  are  known  to  be  the  main 
subject  of  the  Calvinistic  preaching,  and  which  their  opponents 
either  consign  to  silence,  or  present  (for  the  most  part) 
in  a  garbled  fonn.  What  Calvin  himself  held  respecting  Ab¬ 
solute  Decrees,  they  neither  know  nor  care.  It  is  enou^  for 
the  irreligious,  that  here  is  an  obnoxious  term  ready  to  their 
hand,  which  it  suits  their  purpose  to  employ  in  order  to  fix  op- 

Srubrium  on  any  doctrines  which,  in  their  opinion,  savour  of 
letliodism  ;  while  to  plain  Christians,  the  knowledge  that  the 
reproach  of  Calvinism  is  directed  against  the  most  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  naturally  leads  them’  to  employ  that 
term  in  designating  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Heformed 
Faith.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  how  incorrectly  soever  the 
word  in  question  may,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  applied 
to  those  doctrines,  it  is  not  in  Dr.  .Copleston’s  power  to  make 
persons  in  general  understand,  that  when  he  writes  against 
Calvinism,  he  means  only  one  particular  tenet,  which  Calvin 
held  two  centuries  ago,  and  that  he  does  not  at  all  mean  to  speak 
of  Uie  Calvinism  of  the  present  day  as  taught  in  the  writings  of 
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our  standard. theologians.  When  they  hear  that  the  Thii^Hfiine 
Articles  are  proved  by  a  learned  Prebendary  to  be  anti-Colvi- 
nistic,  they  will  natui^ly  conclude,  if  they  believe  so  strai^e 
a  paradox!  that  either  the  evangelical  clergy  or  else  the  Artic& 
themselves,  are  all  in  the  wrong.  For  l^w  can  it  enter  the 
heads  of  ulain  people,  that  those  who  have  so  long  gone  by  the 
name  of  Calvinists,  are,  after  all,  not  Calvinists,' b^ause  they  do 
not  hold  a  certain  notion,  which  most  of  their  hearers  never 
heard  of?  .  By  avowing  himself,  then,  an  anti^Calvinist,  and  br 
employing  his  talents  to  strengthen  tlie  prejudice  against  Cal: 
vinism.  Dr.  Copleston  will  have  served  the  cause  of  a  party, 
and,  although  we  are  persuaded  it  was  not  his  intention,  will 
have  contributed  to  aggravate  and  extend  the  odium  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  name.  But  he  will  not  have  succeeded  in  doing 
any  tiling  towards  rendering  the  doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  palatable  to  the  party  who  are  dissatisfied  with  them 
in  their  obvious  interpretation,  nor  towards  reconciling  to  *  cu- 
^  rious  and  carnal  persons,’  what  he  himself  deems  vital  parts  of 
tlie  Christian  system.  The  doctrines  of  Predestination  and 
Election  and  of  Justification  by  Faith,  will,  under  any  form,  be 
to  the  self-righteous  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  sceptic 
foolishness.  Nothing  can  render  them  attractive  to  the  minds 
of  worldly  or  unregenerate  persons.  The  popular  outcry 
against  Calvinism,  originates « in  a  deeply  rootea  msaffection  to 
the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel :  it  is  at  once  an  ignorant 
and  an  irreligious  outcry.  Dr.  Copleston’s  work,  will,  we  fear, 
have  the  effect  of  abetting  and  encouraging  this  vulgar  and  in¬ 
discriminate  hostility.  Those  who  cannot  follow  him  into  hi* 
reasonings,  will  be  glad  to  plead  his  authority.  He  will  be 
claimed  as  an  auxiliary  by  men  with  whom  he  has  little  in  com¬ 
mon  in  temper,  sentiment,  or  principle.  And  after  all,  he  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  all  that  is  spiritual  and  vital  in  Christianity, 
even  in  his  own  account,  will,  out  of  Oxford,  go  by  the  name  of 
Calvinism. 

2.  We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  metaphysical  in¬ 
quiries  which. form  the  immediate  subject  of  the  volume. 

The  hrst  discourse  has  for  its  object,  to  invalidate  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  by  arguing,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  doctrine  is  really  believed,  motives  must  cease  to  'Ope¬ 
rate  ;  that  consequently,  that  doctrine  being  true,  the  perfection 
of  our  knowledge  would  destroy  all  motive  to  action ;  and  thus, 
that  the  improvement  of  our  mental  powers  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  moral  principle. 

In  the  second  discourse,  the  Author  labours  to  shew,  that  the 
doctrines  of  God’s  Providence  and  man’s  free-will,,  are  each 
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Heparaialy  demonstrable,  but  that  their  congruity  is  by  us  in¬ 
conceivable. 

In  the  third,  this  reasoning  is  transferred  to  the  doctrine  of 
Predestination,  and  the  rule  of  analogical  reasoning  laid  down 
by  Archbishop  King,  is  stated  and  vindicated  at  considerable 
length. 

In  the  fourth,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Seventeentli  Article,  is  represented  as  couform^le  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  inquiry,  and  the  subject 
18  more  distinctly  brought  under  notice  in  its  religious  bear- 

For  the  leading  argument  in  the  first  discourse.  Dr.  Copie- 
ston  confesses  himself  indebted  to  a  small  treatise  by  a  Mr. 
Dawson,  entitled,  **  The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity 

briefly  invalidated. In  that  work,  three  axioms  are  laid  down 
as  die  premises  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  to  an  absurdity,  by  shewing 
that  its  practical  effect,  when  believed,  must  be  to  destroy 
activity  by  suspending  tlie  operation  of  motive.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  axioms,  save  that  the  first  appears  to  us 
not  quite  unexceptionable  in  its  terms,  since  a  just  inference 
from  a  false  supposition  may  inyolve  a  degree  of  error  that  is 
neitlier  a  contracfictipn  nor  on  absurdity.  The  second  is  only  a 
difl'erent  mode  of  stating  the  proposition,  tliat  the  will  never 
acts  without  a  motive,  since  every  effect  must  have  a  cause ;  a 
proposition  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the' reasonings  of 
philoso|>tiical  necessitarians.  The  third  is,  that  practical  prin¬ 
ciples  can  operate  only  so  far  as  they  are  at  the  time  believed 
to  l)e  tnie :  it  is  by  our  belief  in  them  that  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mind ;  and  a  thing  cannot  operate  where 
it  is  not.  We  have  no  conception  how  Uiese  axioms  can  afford 
the  least  aid  to  Dr.  Copleston  in  his  inquiry.  He  appears  to 
us,  however,  to  furnish  in  the  very  outset,  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  tlie  first  axiom,  by  making  a  supposition  which,  as 
being  in  itself  false,  can  only  lead  to  absurd  inferences.  He 
seems  to  us  completely  to  confound  the  two  distinct  ideas  of 
knoy'Udge  and  expectation,  by  representing  foreknowledge  in 
God,  as  only  the  perfection  of  what  is  simple  expectation  in 
man.  He  represents  our  belief  in  God’s  foreknowledge  as 
suggested  by,*  if  it  does  not  rest  upon,  our  own  consciousness 
of  a  certain  power  of  foresight,  which,  affer  all,  is  nothing 
more  tlisn  the  expectation  grounded  on  experience. 

*  Since  homan  wisdom,*  he  says,  ‘  often  arrives  at  such  a  degree  of 
ceftaanty  about  future  events,  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  our  fore¬ 
knowledge  is  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  our  actual  knowledge,  as, 
for  instance,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow — that  the  tide  will  ebb  and 
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flow  at  a  given  time — since,  1  say,  experience  teaches  ui  this  of  ourselves, 
k  is  no  violent  step,  but  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  to  attribute  this 
faculty  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  God — or  rather  to  conceive  it  as  ex* 
isting  in  him  without  any  limitation  at  all/ 

ThtB  in  other  words,  affirming,  that  prescience,  as  a  Di« 
vine  perfection,  is  no  otherwise  conceivable  by  us,  thaii  as 
wise  expectation,  and  that  we  arrive  at  this  idea  by  the 
consciousness  of  expectation  in  ourselves,  together  with  tlie 
experience  of  a  certain  established  order  in  the  succession  of 
events,  on  which  tliat  expectation  is  built.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  if  a  person  examines  his  own  mind,  he  will,  we  think, 
hnd  that  bis  belief  in  the  Divine  foreknowledge  has  no  such 
origin ;  and  next,  we  observe,,  that  so  far  as  expectation  is  a 
rational  principle,  it  very  mainly  rests  on  an  antecedent  belief 
in  tlie  providence  and  consequent  foreknowledge  of  God.  There 
is  what  may  be  called  an  instinctive  expectation,  founded  sim¬ 
ply  on  experience,  and  having  no  pretension  to  foresight  or 
knowledge,  which  leads  the  child  to  expect  the  continuance  or 
return  oi  whatever  gives  him  pleasure.  His  expectation  that 
tlie  sun  will  rise  on  the  morrow,  is  quite  as  strong  as  tliat  of  the 
philosopher  who  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  sort 
of  expectation  has  an  existence  even  in  animals.  But,  so  far  as 
expe^ation  is  a  rational  principle,  it  rests  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  or  principles  of  things ;  and  those  principles  are 
always  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  Creator,  be¬ 
yond  which  our  knowledge  of  causes  can  rarely  go.  In  fact, 
so  far  from  arguing  the  Divine  prescience  from  our  own  expec¬ 
tation,  we  rest  our  expectation  of  the  continuance  the 
settled  course  of  nature,  on  a  belief  in  the  Divine  appointment, 
and  on  the  appearances  of  wise  design  and  benevolence  which 
the  works  of  God  exhibit.  Our  foresight  in  other  matters  is 
notliing  more  than  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  which  we  are 
never  tor  a  moment  tempted  to  identify,  either  in  ourselves  or 
in  others,  with  prescience.  On  tlie  contrary,  whensoever  the 
foresight  of  events  assumes  the  character  of  prediction,  we 
either  resent  it  as  an  impious  pretence,  or  instantly  refer  it  to 
a  snpematucal  agency.  So  perfectly  distinct  are  our  ideas  of 
prescience  and  foresight  or  rea«ioniable  expectation,  that  we 
never  conceive  of  them  as  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  they  differed  only  in  their  degree,  but  start 
even  at  the  -  semblance  of  foreknowledge  when  some  acci¬ 
dental  coincidence  has  occurred  in  correspondence  to  a  pre¬ 
tended  prediction,  as  bearing  oh  the  face  of  it  a  supernatural 
character ;  and  we  get  rid  of  this  impression  only  by  referring 
it  to  accident.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  our  idea  of  God  as 
knowing  things  before-hand,  proceeds  from  our  concluding 
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that  '  Qod  must  see  into  futurity  better  than  man  can  see;  as 

•  one  man  sees  better  than  another  according  to  the  strength  of 
^  his  faculties  and  his  superior  acquaintance  with  the  cousti- 

•  tution  of  the  universe.’  No  such  process  of  comparison  takes 
place  in  the  mind,  because  it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
comparison  in  any  conceivable  analogy*  Man  cannot  see  an 
instant  into  futurity :  he  cannot  know  that  he  shall  continue*  to 
exist  through  the  next  moment.  How  strong  and  reasonable 
soever  his  expectation  of  life,  he  knows  that  there  is  a  possible 
alternative  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  his  knowleage  and 
of  his  control.  But  he  also  firmly  believes,  that  this  contin¬ 
gent  event  comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  knowledge ; 
and  the  'most  unpractised  thinker,  the  most  thoughtless  mortal 
believes,  that  the  hour  of  his  death,  like  every  other  future 
event,  is  appointed  by  that  Being  in  whom  he  lives  and  on  whom 
he  depends. 

We  arrive,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  the  idea  of  the  Divine  fore¬ 
knowledge,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
God  himself ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of  God 
from  that  of  his  essential  natural  perfections,  of  which  this  is 
one.  The  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  reflection,  is  tawht 
to  ask  himself  who  made  him  and  made  all  things.  His  idea 
of  the  beiu^,  the  greatnpss,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  ob¬ 
tained,  not  uy  noticing  the  skill  and  power  displayed  in  the 
works  of  man,  and  arguing  from  them  the  greater  skill  and 
power  that. must  exist  in  the  former  of  the’  Umverse, — ^the  mode 
of  comparison  answering  to  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Copleston, 
— but  is  received  immediately  from  me  works  of  God  and  from 
liis  own 'consciousness.  The  ideas  of  Omnipotence  and  Omni¬ 
science  are  developed  together ;  and  of  the  Being  who  can  do 
all  tilings,  he  can  only  think  as  of  a  Being  wno  knows  all 
things.  .  The  mode '  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  as  v/ell  as  the 
mode  .of  the  Divine  presence,  he  is  led  from  the  very  dawn  of 
reason  .  to  regard  as  altogether  transcending  his  conception, —  • 
as  wholly  dinerent  from  mat  of  any  visible  being  however  wise 
and 'powerful ;  since,  in  the  act  of  prayer,,  be  is  taught  io  re¬ 
cognise  Uiis  knowle^e  and  presence  as  extending  to  niS  every 
thought,  aiid  pervadiirg  every  place.  The  idea  of  prescience  is 
distinct  from  tliat  of  omniscience. '  But  this  ioais  involv^  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  future  benefits  in  answer  to  prayer ; 
it  is  inseparable  from  a  belief  in  God’s  providence ;  it  is  directly 
inculcated  by  the proph^ies  of  the  Old  Testament;,  and  it  is 
strengthened  by  all  the  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  of 
a  plan,  or  settled  law,  or  wise  appointment,  in  the  events  which 
are  daily  coming  to  pass.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real 
origin  of  our  notions  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  ’  , 
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Mf  a  man  makes  a  false  supposirion.  and  reasons  justly 

*  from  it,  a  contradiction  or  an  absurdity  will  be  contained  m  die 
^  conclusion.*  If  the  preceding  remarks  are  correct,  we  have 
only  to  apply  the  Author*8  own  axiom;  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
all  the  inferences  which  he  builds  on  premises  (K>  fallacious’.  All 
reasoning  from  human  expectation  to  die  Divine  prescience,, 
must  be  manifestly  unsound,  because  we  can  get  no  *  idea  of 

*  what  his  knowledge  is,  by  our  own/  Between  human  ex- 

Iiectation  and  the  course  of  events,  there  is  known  to  be  abso- 
utely  no  connexion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
connexion  betw^een  what  comes  to  pass  and  the  Divine  fore¬ 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  inevitable  to  believe,  that 
such  a  connexion  exists,  although. die  naWre  .of  it  transcends 
our  knowledge.  We  do  not  beueve  that  God’s  foreknowledge 
causes  the  event,  or  '  drags  the  event  ^ong  with  it,*  ^  Dr. 
Copleston  expresses  it ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  arguing  that  fore¬ 
knowledge  fit>m  the  general  course  of  events ;  we  cannot  sepa-. 
rate  the  idea  of  prescience  from  that  of  a  plan  or  scheme  of 
Providential  government ;  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  all 
events,  witk  their  causes,  are  included  in  the  Divine  knowlec^e. 

^  All  I  maintain  is/  says  Dr.  Copleston,  *  that  the  notion  of 
^  Gk)d*s  foreknowledge  oi^ht  not  to  interfere  in  the  sH^itest 
*  degree  with  our  belief  in  the  contingeticy  of  events  aim  the 
*  freedom  of  human  acdons.*  But  if  ne  maintained  no  more 
than  this,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  his'vmting  a  book  to, 
prove  what  no  one  is  so  insane  as  to  deny.  The  needom  pf 
numan  actions  cannot  in  the  nature  of  be  affected  by 

Ood*8  foreknowledge  of  them.  Nor  does  it  interfere  with  d^- 
contingency  of  events,  using  that  word  in  the  popular,' and;  we  • 
may  aad;  tne  only  correct  or  intelligible  sense,  at  denoting- 
events  ^e  causes  of  which  are  not  discernible  by  ns,  and 
which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  might  have  been  ota^rwise. 

It  is  one  thing  to  assert,  that  ^tween  the  event  aad  Qod’a 
knowledge  of  tne  event,  there  is  a  connexion ;  and  another, 
thing  to  maintain,  that  that  connexion  is  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  that  the  former  is  caused  by  the  latter. 
*  Infallible  foreknowledge/  President  Edwards  has  remarked,^ 
*  may  prove  the  necessity  of  the  event  foreknown,  and  yH  not 
*  be  the  thing  that  causes  the  necessity.*  *  He  means  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  consequence,  as  an  effect  ansing  out  of  its  foreseen 
cause.'  *  But  infallible  foreknowledge,*  rejoins  Dr.  Cople- 
Bton, 

*  while  it  remains  foreknowledge,  proves  nothing.  When  the  being  which 
possesses  this  foreknowledge,  declares  that  a  thing  will  come  to  pass, 
that  declaration  indeed  proven,  or  is  a  certain  ground  of  assurance  lo 
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us,  that  it  uili  come  to  pass.  Even  then  it  docs  not  prove  the  ; reiu  to 
he  nrcesiary,*  p.  45,  mo/c. 

We  have  reason  strongly  to  suspect  that  our  Author,  though 
he  cites  Jonathan  Edwards  more  than  once,  and  allows  him  to 
haw;  been  a  writer  of  great  acuteness  and  ability,  has  not  done 
himself  the  justice  to  read  his  work  tlirough,  since  he  obviously 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Treatise,  Edwards  is  most  careful  to  define.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  in  what  sense  Dr.  Copleston  can  maintain  the 

□losition,  that  when  Ood  has  declared  that  a  certain  event 
1  come  to  pass,  even  then  the  predicted  event  is  not  neces¬ 
sary;  that  is,  might  be  otlierwise.  Necessary  in  its  own 
nature,  as  a  metaphysical  truth,  the  denial  of  which  involves  a 
contradiction, — necessary  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it 
is  a  necessary  truth,  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  or  necessary 
iu  the  sense  of  an  obligation  laid  upon  us  ;  the  event  cannot 
be*  And  if  our  Author  means  to  affirm  no  more  than  this,  he 
is  merely  playing  off  a  pun  against  Edwards's  argument.  But 
the ’terms  of  the  position  being  understood,  its  truth  might 
seem  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  what  God  reveals  to  us  as 
fiAiure,  ts  inevitably  certain;  its  certainty  being  proved  tons 
by  the  prediction,  though  not  necessitated hy  it.  TEawards  never 
maintains,  as  our  Author  seems  to  imagine,  that  foreknowled^ 
implies  a  necessity  of  nature,  or  an  a  priim  necessity,  in  the 
thing  foreknown ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  requisite  to  understand  his  language,  before  he 
ventured  to  speak  of  subjecting  the  knowledge  of  .God  to 
*  absurd,  and  unphilosophical,  and  impious  limitations,’  hy 
*  mithig  up  the  idea  of  God’s  foreknowledge  with  any  quali^ 
*  in  the  things  foreknown.'  All  that  Edwards  contends  for,  is 
a  nectatitif  of  cvfi$eqnence,  the  necessity  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
reference  to  events  which,  as  effects,  are  known  td  us  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  because  foretold,  although  the  causes  on  which  they  depend 
for  coming  to  pass  are  unknown  to  us.  What  he  maintains  is, 
that  every  event,  through  all  its  chain  of  antecedent  causes 
physical  and  moral,  must  be  known  to  God ;  that,  as  connected 
with  that  chain  of  causes,  it  must,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
resuK  foim  them  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  its  futurity  as 
existing  in  the  Divine  knowledge,  is  made  certain  to  us  by  the 
df^olaration  that  H  will  be.  *  Infallible  foreknowled^,  while 
*  it*;  remains  foreknowledge,'  says  Dr.  Copleston,  (by  which 
we  suppose  he  means,  while  it  remains  an  attribute  in  the 
Divine  mind,  and  does  not  discover  itself  by  any  actual  com- 
inHuiention.)  ‘  proves  nothing.'  It  proves  nothing  to  us  as  to 
the  necf'ssity  or  futurity  of  particular  events,  fiut  as  God's 
foreknowledge  does  not  cause  the  event  to  come  to  pass,  so 
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neither  does  the  declaration  of  that  foreknowledge  operate  M 
a  cause.  Its  being:  predicted,  makes  nO  difference  in  this 
respect.  And  if  so,  those  eyents  which  are  foretold,  are  fio 
otherwise  foreknown  fay  Ood,  than  all  other  events  are^  In  the 
Divine  mind,  predicted  events  cannot  b«  more  certain,  and  10 
us  they  are  not  less  contingent,  than  events  the  futurity  Of 
which  18  unrevealed.  All  events  being  in  thcsC  respects  alikd^ 
it  follows,  that  what  the  circumstance  of  an  event’s  oehig  fotC* 
told,  proves  with  regard  to  that  particular  event,  it  also  proves 
with  rewd  to  all  other  events.  And  what  it  proves,  accord* 
ing  to  President  Edwards,  is  tfais :  That,  whereas  to  ns,  the 
series  of  events  which  are  coming  to  pass,  are  known  oidy  ais 
ed'eots  following  one  upon  another  contingently,  that  is,  without 
any  apparent  cause  why  they  so  happened  rather  than  other* 
wise, — to  the  Divine  mind,  to  whicn  all  effocto  are  known  in 
their  causes,  these  events  are  present  as  consequences  neces* 
sarily  arising  out  of  their  antecedents ;  and  it  is  this  inoom* 
municable  attribute  of  knowing  things  in  their  causes,**-tte 
causes  which  determine  that  contingent  events  shall  fall  Out  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  come  to  pass  rather  than  otherwise^-^ 
which  enables  the  Divine  Being  to  arrange  his  infinitely  wiiO 
plans,,  without  doing  violence  to  the  free  agency  of  his  crektnrojk 

That  which  is  foretold  as  future,  must  be  in  itself  certain :  Hfo 
henceforth  necessary  that  it  should  happen.  But  if  the  oir* 
cumstanoe  of  its  being  foretold  does  not  necessitate  it|  then 
it  was  not  less  certain  in  itself,  not  less  certainly 
before  its  futurity  was  revealed.  And  if  this  is  true  Of  OM 
event,  it  is  true  of  all  events*  All  events  are  foreseen  ly  iJod 
in  their  infallible  oonnesion  with  their  causes  or  antecedenti^ 
together  with  the  reasons  why  they  are  permitted  to  take  plaeet 
in  proof  of  which,  some  of  these  events  have  been  Cieariy 
foretold  long  before  they  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  ffod 
agency  of  men.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  their  being  neoesaBry^  • 
or  certain }  and  in  what  respect  this  notion  of  Ood^  forsknow* 
ledee  and  of  the  sort  of  necessity  impUed  by  itf  interfenn 
witn  the  freedom  of  I  human  actions.  Dr.  CoplesUm  would 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  shew  :  he  has  not  ventured  to  main 
the  attempt.  In  the  following  passage,  there  is,  however,  m 
most  unwarrantable  misrepresentation  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  *  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neoeasity  or  pred^tinatioii 
*  confined  to  this  life.*  As  he  refers  to  no  author,  it  is  impps* 
sible  to  say  to  whom  be  means  his  *  fair  statement’  to  apply^l 
but,  as  hiB  readers  will  apjfdy  it,  it  is  a  slatemeUt  at  uttw 
variance  with. fact  and  with  controversial  integrity/ 

*  Let  Us  now  attend  id  the  graver  questkm,  whether,  because  6od 
ttade  the  wdrld  and  all  things  in  it,  therefore  Htty  ftdng  that  happeni, 

2  H  2 
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human  conduct  as  well  as  the  rest,  must  be  regarded  as  proceeding'front 
^im,  and  determined  beforehand  by  his  direction,  in  all  its  detail. 
Whatever  has  becn^  is,  or  will  be,  could  not,  as  some  say,  be  otherwise. 
We,  vain  and  insignificant  creatures,  full  of  our  own  importance, 
inagine  that  we  act  from  ourselves,  that  we  can  deliberate,  choose, 
reject,  command,  forbid,  contrive,  hasten  or  hinder  a  thousand  things, 
when  in  fact  this  is  all  delusion — all  the  creation  of  our  own  fancy. 
We  are  but  members  of  the  machine,  like  the  rest ;  and  though  we  may 
please  ourselves  with  thinking  that  we  act  an  independent  part,  the  real 
truth  is,  we  have  no  voice,  no  power,  no  control  in  what  is  going  on :  all 
would  take  its  course  just  the  same,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  were  we 
to  give  ourselves  no  anxiety  or  concern  whatCA'er  in  the  matter. 

‘  Such,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessit^i  or  predestination  confined  to  this  life.  It  is  not  with  a  view  of 
mtraining  our  inquiry  to  this  sterile  and  unprofitable  field,  that  1  have 
now  entered  upon  it ;  but  it  has  a  close  connexion  with  certain  religious 
opinions  relating  to  another  life,  which  harass  and  perplex  many  minds,  and 
which,  when  they  assume  a  certain  determinate  form  and  aspect,  cause 
ptse  of  the  most  melancholy  corruptions  of  our  faith  to  which  a  Christian 
can  be  subject.  And  since  the  ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  neces* 
aity  rests,  b  the  same  with  that  on  which  the  creed  of  (he  Calvinist  is 
bitiLU  altlK>ugh  the  Utter  defends  his  opinions  also  by  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  considers  that  to  be  his  strong  hold  ;  yet,  whatever  dis¬ 
credit  can  be  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  in  this  life,  may  be 
at  once  transferred  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  another,  as  far 
as  the  appeal  is  made  to  human  reason  in  support  of  that  doctrine. 
^And  if  the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  question  as  it  relates  to 
this  life  be  correct,  it  will  also  serve  to  explain  by  analogy  many  of  those 
difiicikies  which  occur  to  the  reader  of  holy  Scripture;  and  will 
account  for  those  frequent  declarations  concerning  s  purposes  and 
decrees  respecting  a  future  life,  without  admitting  the  bold  and  dangerous 
construction  which  the  Calvinist  fastens  upon  them,  and  which,  t/'tmAap- 
fily  he  lived  «p  to  kis  opinions,  would  go  far  to  defeat  the  gracious  end 
and  design  of  the  Gospel  altogether.’  pp.  7 — 9* 

*  .We  shall  not  waste  many  words  in  pointing  out  the  gtpss  mis 
statements  and  the  uncharitable  insinuations  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  short  paragraph.  That  the  Calvinists  do  not  live 
up  to  the  inferences  Dr.  Copleston  is  pleased  to  draw  from 
their  principles,  is  true ;  but  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  their 
own  views,  is  what  no  person  can  have  a  right  to  affirm.  It  is 
an  indecent  and  an  arro^nt  assertion  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
occurs  at  the  outset  oi  a  professed  philosophical  ‘  inquiry,’ 
since  it  involves  a  begging  of  the  question  in  dispute.  But 
we  pass  on  to  examine  our  Author^s  reasonings.  His  main 
argument  is  this  j  that,  ‘  of  the  two  grand  motives  which 

*  actuate  reasonable  beings,  hope  and  fear,  the  influence  is 

*  always  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  men  have  of 
‘  the  unalterable  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed.’  He 
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illustrates  this  position  by  two  familiar  instances, — the  effeoiof 
our  own  Poor  Laws,  and  the  calm,  unresiatine  submission  of  a 
criminal  condemned  to  perish ;  and  refers,  in  iWher  suppOi^.Qf 
his  argument,  to  the  memorable  case  of  the  plague  at  Atheip. 

Now,  that  the  extinction  of  hope  and  fear  leads  to  a  state^pf 
absolute  passiveness  and  inactivity,  and  that  in  propojrtioA  as 
these  motives  are  weakened,  an  approach  is  made  to  suobra 
state,  must  be  instantly  admitted :  the  position  stands  in  no 
need  of  illustration.  But  the  real  question  at  issue  is,  whether 
the  doctrine  of  even  the  fatalist  has  this  tendency  to  extinguish 
motive  and  paralyse  .exertion.  Dr.  £opleston  is  studious  not 
to  explain  to  whom  he  refers  under  that  appellation ;  but  wa 
will  take  the  Mahommedan  fatalist,  and  we  a^  him  to  explain 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  have  often  dis* 
played  a  coolness,  an  intrepidity,  and  a  persevering  courage, 
the  very  reverse  .of  .this  inactivity.  Will  he  say  that  jthey  do 
not  act  up 'to  their  opinions?  This  would  he  absurd,  sincp  it 
is  well  known  that  tlieir  .coulee  is  greatly  inspired  by  thptr 
notion  of  absolute  predestination,  and  that  inis  notion  operates 
so  powerfully  as  to  lead  to  an  utter  contempt  of  danger.  But 
we  need  not  go  so  far  from  home  for  an  illustration  oi^lhe 
utter  fallacy  01  the  Author’s  reasoning.  It  is  a  common  say* 
ing  among  . our  own  soldiers,  among  those  who  are  no  i}alviimits, 
but  regular  Church  of  England  men,  that  *  every  bullet  turn  its 
'  billet.’  What  is  this  but  the  doctripe  of  fataham?  And  yet, 
what  other  influence  has  this  notion,  than  to  stimulate  to  ti^at 
fearless  exertion  by  which  British  soldiers  and  sailors  are  so 
remarkably  distinguished  ?  And  who  are  the  men  who  have  at 
all  times  conducted  the  most  perilous  undertakings^  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  noblest  achievements  ?  They  have  uiuforpi^ 
been  characterized,  either  by  an  enlightened  and  pious  conn* 
dence  in  the  particular  Providence  of  tne  God  whom  they  feared, 
or,  as  has  been  strikingly  instanced  in  many  of  the  most  (ad¬ 
venturous  travellers  and  navigators,  by  a  very  strong  impression 
of  an  over-ruling  destiny,  parteking  of  the  Mahommedan  fa¬ 
talism. 

These  instances  might  seem  sufficient  to  overturn  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  reasoning  as  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
fatalist;  but  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  illustrations  he ^ has 
himself  brought  forward.  And  these,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
will  of  themselves  supply  a  confutation  of  his  argumefnt.’  To 
take  the  case  of  the  condemned  criminal.  The  fatalist  beKeves 
that  every  event  is^  unalterably  pre-determined  :  the.natuie  of 
the  event,  as  well  as  the  precise  time  of  its  happening, "the 
what,  the  how,  and  the  when,  it  is  impossible  for  nim  ^-ibre- 
see. .  The  case  of  the  criminal,  to  afford  a* parallel  fit  for  the 
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arroment,  should  be  thnt  of  a  man  who  knows  that  it  is  unaller* 
ably  determined  that  either  the  sentence  shall  be  eiecuted,  or 
that  it  shall  not»  but  which  way  the  matter  is  determined,  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing.  All  that  he  mutt  be  supposed  to 
know  is,  that  his  case  has  undergone  a  special  consideration, 
the  result  of  which  he  can  in  no  way  change,  since  it  is  ulti* 
mate,  and  leaves  no  room  for  appeal ;  but  lie  is  unacouainted 
with  the  nature  of  that  result,  in  this  state  of  awful  unoer- 


this  state  of  awful 
tainty,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  resign  himself  to  a 
callous  indiifhrence ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  he  would 
be  agitated  with  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear ;  and  though 
he  can  do  nothing,  this  arises  not  from  the  extinction  of 
motive,  but  from  the  physical  restraint  laid  on  his  powers  of 
action.  But  a  physical  restraint  in  the  case  of  the  fatalist,  is 
not  supposed  to  exist  even  in  imagination.  The  inactivity  in¬ 
duced  by  the  notion  of  fatalism,  is  ascribed  to  the  suspension 
of  rational  motive.  We  have  already  shewn  that  this  effect 
does  not  take  place  :  and  Dr.  Copleston^s  illustration  enables 
us  to  shew  whu  it  does  not  take  place,  namely,  because  the 
eases  are  totally  dissimilar.  Dr.  Copleston  has  mistaken  a 
contrast  for  a  parallel. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  so  strange  a  blunder  in  an 
Oxford  divine?  We  entreat  our  readers  to  turn  back  to  the 
Author’s  own  statement,  and  then  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
he  has  not  been  guilty  of  confounding  foreknowledge  itself 
with  a  belief  in  fore-appointment, — a  befief  that  things  are  uht 
alterably  fixed,  with  a  knowledge  of  things  as  fixed*  For,  ia 
the  supposed  case  of  the  criminal,  it  is  obviously  not  the  mere 
knowledge  that  the  alternative  of  life  or  death  has  been  finally 
determined  upon,  with  regard  to  his  particular  case,  which  ex¬ 
tinguishes  hope,  but  his  knowledge  of  what,  that  certain  sen¬ 
tence  is,— of  Its  nature,  of  the  precise  day  and  hour,  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  its  execution*  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  slightest  degree  anmogous  to  this,  in  the  belief  of  the 
most  infktuated  fatalist  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  criminal,  is, 
in  effect,  foreknowledge  ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  absolule 
foreknowledge  would  tend  to  destroy  both  motive  and  the 
power  pf  enjoyment.  The  fatalist  would  readily  admit,  that  h 
IS  in  mercy  that  the  precise  moment  and  the  oircumstanoes  of 
his  death  are  hidden  from  him.  He  would  deprecate  such  fore* 
knowledge,  were  it  possible.  But  Dr.  Copleston  has  under¬ 
taken  to  shew,  that  a  belief  in  the  absolute  predestination  of 
events  hi  general,  must  have  the  same  effect  on  the  mind,  as 
a  foipeknowledge  of  particular  events,  or  what  practically 
amounts  to  foi^nowledge  in  the  given  case,  hatv  been  found  to 
produce.  We  ask,  how  nas  he  proved  it  ?  What  shadow  of  an 
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argument  has  he  adduced?  His  other  illustrations  will:nat 
serve  his  purpose  better,  since,  while  that  of  the  Poor  Lairli 
is  a  comparison  singularly  loose  and  inapt,  diey  both  confound 
a  deiinite  with  an  indefinite  expectation, — a  belief  in  the  nnaK 
terableness  of  events,  with  the  knowled^  of  a  specific  pro-, 
vision  or  an  inevitable  doom, — a  belief  in  Divine  predetemuno^ 
tion,  with  a  species  of  actual  foreknowled^. 

We  return  to  Dr.  Copleston’s  axiom  :  ‘If  we  make  a  false 

*  supposition,  and  reason  justly  from  it,  a  contradiction  or  an 

*  absurditv  will  be  contained  in  the  conclusion.’  The  false  sup¬ 
position,  here,  respects  the  imaginary  parallel,  which  accounts* 
for  the  absurdity  we  before  shewed  to  lie  in  the  conclusion. 

As  we  are  not  vindicating  the  Mahommedan  fatalism,  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  point  out  either  the  fallacy  on  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  or  the  evil  conseouences  to  which  it  leads.  Even  fiita- 
lism,  however,  may  be  aistinguished  from  the  gross  and  brutal 
stupidity  that  pretends  to  find  a  reason  in  the  doctrine,  which 
it  aoes  not  supply.  Leibnitz  remarks,  that  the  idea  of  Ne¬ 
cessity  ill  understood,  and  reduced  to  practice,  has  given  birth 
to  what  he  calls  fatum  Mahumetanum,  *  le  destin  h  la  Turqwe 
which  he  distinguishes  from  the  fatum  Stoicum ;  and  that  again, 
on  account  of  3ie  principles  on  which  it  rests,  from  what  le 
c^ls  fatum  Christianum,  or  a  belief  in  a  superintending  Pro¬ 
vidence.  We  should  rather  say,  fatalism  is  the  idea  of  Pro- 
vidence  ill  understood  ;  or  a  belief  in  God’s  natural  perfections, 
separate  from  a  confidence  in  his  moral  perfections  as  the  wiso 
and  merciful  Governor  as  well  as  absolute  Sovereign  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  The  exclusion  of  this  idea  of  God  as  the  Moral  Gover¬ 
nor  of  his  creatures,  is  that  which  mainly  distinguishes  from 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Providence,  fatalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  antinomian  heresy  on  the  other.  Both  errors 
originate  in  that  species  of  sophism  which  may  be  termed  half- 
truths.  *  It  is  false,*  remarks  Leibnitz,  ‘  that  the  event  takes 

*  place  in  spite  of  whatever  you  do  :  it  will  take  place  because 

*  you  do  what  leads  to  it ;  and  if  the  event  is  predetermined, 

*  the  cause  which  will  bring  it  on  is  predetermined  also.  Thus, 

^  the  connexion  of  effects  and  causes,  far  from  establishing 

*  the  doctrine  of  a  necessity  prejudicial  to  morals,  serves  to 

*  destroy  it.*^  It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity  which  grounds  itself 
on  the  operation  of  motives  as  the  only  causal  reason^ of  the. I 
moral  actions  of  free  agents.  It  rests  on  the  belief,  that  trot 
only  does  no  effect  take  place  without  a  cause,  (as,  according 
to  the  Arminian  notion  of  free-will,  volitions  and  things  con^ 
tingent  are  supposed  to  do,)  but  that  no  event  comes  to  poss 
without  an  infinitely  wise  reason  ;  w'hich  reason  must  include  a 

*  Prcfsec  to  the  *•  Essab  de  ThcodicC*e.'*  tom.  I.  p.  299. 
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U>  thr  iiirtiiifi,  the  iiintnitiiriit^  nn<l  thr  moral  agent# 
tioncrrmtl  in  it. 

Nomt  It  i«  till*  knowledge  ol  the  rifceimary  coiitirxioii  lietwreii 
tha  immtia  and  the  end,  the  enuae  and  theeifect^  the  iiiotive  ant) 
thf  action,— the  knowledge,  in  fart,  of  thr  irur  felai  'toNA  oj 
wide.li  Ur.  C^iplenlon  iniugiiieii  iiiinit  lead  to  the  deatruction  ol 
ull  motive,  and  (:onM«M|iiently  of  nil  inentid  activity.  He  dof*ii 
not  tell  UH  /loin  thin  result  will  take  place,  hut  lu'eiiui  to  exult  iti 
it  an  a  wundroun  inetnphyMicul  dincovery^  that  where  the  doctriiin 
of  iiecoMnity  c»r  of  Calvinintic  predestination  ia  hnidy  believed* 
the  tendency  in  to  dentroy  motive^  and  coiiNecpiently,  on  that 
liypotheHiN,  a  continual  progreMs  in  knowledgi:  iniist  terniinaUi 
in  ahaf>luU!  inactivity,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  nuppoNitioii 
in  faUe,  Hiid  the  inference  absuid.  I'unh  to  ita  utino|t  the  doc* 
tiinc  of  inetaphynical  necesNity,  and  you  can  never  identify  it 
wilJi  fatalism.  Again,  carry  the  knowledge  of  things  as  ne* 
cassitaUrd  by  their  cjiiises,  or  a  discovery  of  the  true  relations  of 
things  aixonling  to  that  hypothesis,  to  the  utmost  coiiceivahle 
|M!rlection,  and  it  can  never  bec.ome  j'orrkium)lvtlgr.  i  tii  which 
alone,  as  we  have  shewn,  the  ohjection  would  apply,  ol  iU 
tending  to  destroy  motive.  But  even  foreknowleflge  itself  has 
not  nrcess.irily  this  elfeet.  As  a  perfection  of  Deity,  it  is  in* 
tiiiilely  compatible  with  all  the  active  energies  of  tlio  Divino 
nature.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  cotnrou- 
nifuitions  of  foreknowledge  of  whic  h  a  hnite  nature  is snsceiiiihle* 
wfiuld  neressurily  have*  till!  effectof  rendering  the  subject  of  those 
coiiiinunicutioiis  less  active.  Dr.  1  ^»pleston,  and  his  master,  Mr* 
Dawson,  are  both  cliargeahle  with  a  slrangci  ovc*rsight  in  argil* 
iiig  from  the  operalion  of  c.ertain  notions  on  a  depraved  nature, 
to  what  must  he  the  etfectof  the  same  principles  in  a  perfect  or 
holy  nature.  'I'he  conduct  <d‘ the  fatalist  anci  of  the  antinoiniaii  in 
fieghxting  the  nieutis  because  tlieeventisdec:rtcd,isiiothinghetirr 
than  palpable  lolly  ;  such  folly  as  cannot  have  place  in  a  futiirn 
state  where  *  our  faculties  will  he  enlarged,  our  iinderstandiiiga 
*  eiiligliteiM'd,  iiud  our  apprcdic^nsioris  cpiickeiied.'  It  is,  however^ 
something  worse  than  loily  or  iinreasonahleness  :  it  betrays  a 
disinclination  to  the  |»reHCiihed  means  <d’  duty,  which  is  iriemm* 
puUhle  with  virtue.  It  ptoceeds  tVoni  a  discTased,  if  not  a  de¬ 
praved  mind,  iVoma  disordered  state  cd  the  affect  ions.  If  fatalism 
lias  any  tendc’ncy  to  hreiMl  a  disn*gard  <d  r«7igioi/f  duties*  or 
(/alviiatsm  a  clisregard  of  f/ioni/  duties,  as  Dr.  fjc»plest/in  vaii- 
tiires  to  ullirm,it  cannot  he  hec^ause  there  are  nosiilfifuent  motives 
to  the  peiforrnanc'.e  of  those  ciutie.s,  hut  hectaiise  there  is  a  vicious 
duiiicliimtioii  to  them,  which  overcomes  the  forc'.e  of  the  prr»per 
fiiotjveii.  |.ei  the  nature  lie  made*  good  and  holy,  and  im»  such 
ftsulicotild  take  place,  fhe  certainty  of  a  good  has  no  tendency 
to  letMii  111  a  holy  mind  the  desire  of  cuijoying  it  ;  nor  will  the 
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«r«;iijily  orUin  in  lliii  riitnrii  wtirld  dunUoy  Uhnc  tndii«>«« 

jiirnU  io  holy  oliiMlirtHtMiiic)  iMHiiMllrttn  nciivity.  »  'r. 

W«  i:iumot  <hiii  fir»i  diMcoumo  wiihoiil  wd* 

vrriiiiK  to  A  AtmiiKcly  miiHJiiiun  which  w  nutn  aC  p«  21/ 

III  proving,  whttt  wo  urn  nut  iiwnro  iliAl  miy  body  Iiaa  ibnun* 
found  iudoriy,  ilmi  iho  iiiorul  (|uulily  of  lU’UuriA  doptndA  upon 
ilin  frindoiii  *d  ll»«  thn  AuthoniAyf: 

*  !W|  wldi  regard  to  gmNl  »rnoiife,  •«  mmui  m%  it  U  found  iHai  ihi*y  uro 
Ilf  ft  •poni«n«^ni%- -<->111111  «onir  k<  rt^t  Ium  or  im|ftilftr  tiiNtlo  d 
lor  loo  |ff-ri»uii  Iff  willduflii  llir  gofnl  Ik*  linii  dfiito,  •  wn  rvon  grtidgo  iho 
|iroiio  Aiid  oflinirotiuii  which  hii  coiiiiuct  iiiiiy  hnvn  U  fon^  mtorUid  from 

Oi/ 

4'horn  in  a  fionM%  wti  ttflmii«  in  which  iliiH  moy  hohl  ffftod,  if, 
hy  Mio'Tri  hiiiH  or  iiii|fiiUt\  the  Aiithfir  itintiiM  it  NiriiMtrr  or  tin* 
worthy  trtolivn,  which  vitinion  the  iriffiitl  r|imlity  of  thn  ^oimI  nc* 
tiori ;  iill.hi>ii(^h  how  even  n  hofl  itifflivo  nhoiihl  ronderthfi  urtfoii 
Unii  Npotitiinr!ffii«i,  wr  nre  ni  it  loim  to  iindiTMlitnd.  lint  Dr.  (/O- 
pliuit^in  in  Hpimkiti).^  of  iin  iin|fiiUc  or  hiim  which  rrriflom  it.  ifii> 
Ifcraoiliio  for  the  inilivifluul  to  itr.l  otherwinr,  iiiiiit  numii  oomn-* 
tiling  inure  ihiin  thin.  His  wonU  clearly  imply  oomn  kind  of 
iiionil  iiiicronity  ;  und  whut  cun  tliiu  ho,  hut  m  hinu  itriMittfr  fVom 
lltr  hahitu  fir  f(iiipf»Mitif)nM  iff  thn  iniiifl  f  Anfl  uitirHi  itiu,  liy  thn 
NUfipfiuitifirii  itgfffrd  Action  which  ia  thiiu  tiocrAaitaUifl,  iltit 
ccMiitAtinK  (’.aiiuis  muMt  hn  i^oofl  ulurf.  Ilarn  thmt  wa  hatrr  thn 
inonutrffUA  aiifioriioii»  Uiat  in  proportifiri  an  our  practical  tirinei- 
pltw  ((row  NtrcfnKcr,  and  hitbita  of  virtue  arN  fornmd  wiiliin  iia^ 
and  t.ho  iiiiiifl  reciuvca  from  thn  Diviiin  Hpirit  a  hifta  Ui  lioliiiNaN^ 
which  riuidcrN  it  inipoaaihlo  for  him  to  commit  ain,  **  hnmiiNif 
*'  he  IN  liorii  of  Ciful/*-*iri  that  Namn  proportion  w«  Ikasowmi  Inan 
orilillod  tfj  Uti?  pruiar  Nitd  Ndiniratifm  of  our  fnllffw  crnatiirna  for 
ilirr  i^fifid  itciiffiiN  wn  niay  rondor  thuin.  (iood  liabitN  inUrfnrn 
with  NimnUiinity  I  A  nneret  hiaN  Ui  viriuo  rUNiroyN  the  fiwodom 
of  thn  ngont  I  ouch  in  thn  Armiitinti  Nchninn  of  nioralN.  Hy 
tins  Name  ruin*  a  c^mfirnind  tJiicf,  or  drunkard,  ia  Innn  f|nNerviri((  of 
hlaiiin  and  dcU'iitatioii  in  propfirtioii  tri  thn  atmiiKih  of  thn  an* 
cret  hiaa  or  impulan  which  Kovnriia  him  ;  ami  ilin  morn  violnnt 
urn  A  ni<m*N  pANaififiN,  the  morn  nxciiNAhln  ia  hn  for  indiil((inr 
ihmrt.  'fhiia,  At  nvnry  atA^n  of  iiiffrAl  inAhility,  the  ainrtnrw 
dentorii  aiifl  hia  AccoiiiitahlonnaN  Inaanit,  till  At  lniii(th,  whim 
hiN  liiitatfi  avil  Imcfimoa  iovincihlo,  hn  atAiifla  ttliot^einrr  Acr|uii<* 
ti!fl  of  criiiiiiiulity,  huvio({  ccAacd,  Ai;corflin((  to  thn  Anmniaia 
louic,  Ui  he  A  free  uj(nni. 

Wr  iiiiiat  very  hfirfly  ud vrrt  Ui  tin*  Ar((umnnta  in  ih«  follow* 
iny;  diac.ffUrRefi.  f  )tji  rruflcra  have  arm  with  what  auc4ANia  thn 
Aiiihfir  hiiaioiidr  y;ffod  hia  utiuck  ii|ifffi  (yAlviiiiam:  in  thaanr^ind 
fliacvoiiran,  hr  iiiidcrlAkra,  with  rf|iiul  udvuiitHKr  to  hia  canan,  to 
fffrtify  hia  own  (luaitiffna.  After  rciimikiiiy;,  tiui  thn  conduct  of 
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those  #ho  consult  eipsies  and  astrologers  about  future  evenU, 
is  •  more  rational  tnan  the  creed  of  tne  Necessarian/— an  as- 
Hertion  worthy  of  poing  down  to  posterity  along  with  Bishop 
Tomline's  memorable  proof  that  Simon  Magus  was  a  Calvinist, 
-^Dr.  Copleston  procee<ls  to  anticipate  a  very  natural  objec¬ 
tion  against  his  Theological  notions,  *  that  they  are  inconsistent 
‘  with  the  language  habitually  employed  by  religious  men  to 
‘  denote  their  sense  of  the  supernatural  agency  exerted  in  the 
world/  This  objection  is  much  more  ingenuously  admitted 
than  skilfully  parried.  Dr.  Copleston  tries  to  throw  the  diffi¬ 
culty  attaching  to  his  own  crude  and  baseless  hvpothesis,  off 
from  himself  to  the  inscrutable  nature  of  tlie  subject.  And  he 
makes  a  most  dangerous  concession  to  tlie  infidel,  by  admitting 
that  the  doctrine  of  God  s  providence  is  ap])arently  incompatible 
witli  the  freedom  of  human  actions.  On  this  point,  ne  but 
echoes  the  sentiment  of  Bishop  Tomline,  w  hose  words  are : 

‘  We  are  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  how  God’s  pre- 
‘  science  consists  with  the  other  attributes  of  the  Deity  and 
‘  with  the  free  agency  of  man.’  But  this  imaginary  difficulty 
was  confessed  long  before  by  Descartes,  who  proposed  the 
same  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  by  replying  to  the  objector.  That 
we  are  assured  of  the  providence  of  God  by  reason,  but  that  w'c 
are  also  assured  of  our  liberty  by  the  internal  consciousness 
that  we  are  free  ;  that  we  must  therefore  believe  both  proposi¬ 
tions,  though  wre  perceive  no  means  of  reconciling  them ;  and 
must  not  abandon  ascertained  truths,  because  we  are  unable  to 
perceive  their  relations  to  other  known  truths.  This,  remarks 
Leibnitz,  was  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  not  to  untie  it.  Buttlien, 
it  is  a  knot  of  the  philosopher’s  own  making.  Bayle  w  ith. his 
usual  acuteness  lays  hold  of  this  admission,  and  replies,  that  the 
alleged  difficulty  does  not  arise,  as  the  Cartesians  represent,  from 
our  want  of  light,  but  from  the  knowledge  tlujt  we  have,  and 
witli  which  we  cannot  make  these  doctrines  agree.  Ilia  object 
is,  to  overturn  the  argument  in  support  of  the  existence  of  free¬ 
will,  drawn  from  consciousness :  and  he  attempts  to  dispute  the 
spontaneity  of  our  actions.  On  this  Leibnitz  remarks,  that  his 
sceptical  reasoning  reminds  him  of  Lord  Bacon’s  w  ords,  that  a 
shallow  draught  ot  philosophy  alienates  us  from  God,  but  that 
those  are  brought  ^ck  again  who  dive  to  the  bottom.  Dr, 
Copleston  makes  an  important  concession,  which  is  directly 
in  point.  ‘  It  is  not,*  he  says,  *  till  they  involve  themselves  in 
‘  metaphysical  perplexities,  that  men  regard  these  things  as  iii- 
‘  compatible  with  tne  acknowledged  attributes  of  God,  or  witli 
*  the  free-will  of  man.* 

The  plain  Christian  will  l>e  amazed  to  hear  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  case.  The  two  doctrines  of  Divine  Providence 
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and  human  freedom  are,  in  hia  mind,  perfectiy  compatible.  And 
80  they  are  to  the  Calvinist.  The  wnole  dimoulty  arises  out  of 
the  Arminian  hypothesis ;  and  is  it  fair  or  decorous,  to  charm 
the  absurdity  involved  in  that  mode  of  philosophising,  on  the 
inscrutability  of  the  subject?  Tucker  states  the  supposed  di¬ 
lemma  thus :  ‘  An  universal  providence  disposing  all  events 
‘  without  exception,  leaves  no  room  for  freedom,  iiut  there  is 

•  such  a  providence ;  therefore  no  freedom:  or,  on  the  other  side, 

'  there  is  a  freedom  of  the  will,  therefore  no  such  providence. 
In  this  passage,  on  which  Dr.  Copleston  bestows  high  praise, 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Calvinist  denies  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  in  the  sense  of  free  agency  ; — a  manifest  fallacy  or  pal¬ 
pable  misrepresentation,  since  he  denies  only  the  Arminian 
chimera  of  a  freedom  consisting  in  a  certain  impossible  equi¬ 
librium  or  indiH'erence.  No  Calvinist  attaches  any  such  *  mean- 

*  ing  to  the  word  foreknowledge,  or  providence,  as  ticlude$  the 

*  notion  of  freedom  in  the  will  or  the  actions  of  man.*  All  Dr. 
Copleston*8  remarks,  therefore,  which  assume  tliis,  fall  to  the 
ground  as  alike  (to  use  his  own  terms)  *  unreasonable’  and  *  ar- 

•  rogant.* 

Ant  voluntas  non  est,  out  libera  diccnda  est*  is  the  language  of 
Augustine :  and  ^^\i\,Agunturut  agant,  non  ut  ipsi  ttihil  tigant,f 
We  know  of  no  Calvinist  who  would  object  to  either  of  these 
propositions.  Only,  as  Edwards  remarks,  liberty,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  apply  to  the  will,  but  rather  to  the  agent  exr 
erting  that  will.  l*or  what  is  free  choice  but  a  personas  freely 
choosing?  The  only  objection  to  the  phrase  free-will,  is, 
that  it  is  deficient  in  philosophical  correctness ;  but  taken  in 
the  sense  of  free  agency,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  to  be 
essential  to  accountableness.  Freedom  is  the  condition  of  g 
voluntary  agent,  in  which  he  has  the  power  or  the  opportunity 
of  doing  what  he  chooses.  It  implies  the  absence  ot  restraint 
or  compulsion.  We  defy  Dr.  Copleston  to  prove  that  any 
'  other  species  of  free-will  is  possible.  How  a  universal  provi¬ 
dence  disposing  all  events  witliout  exception,  interferes  .with 
free  agency,  has  never  been  shewn.  It  is  by  means  of  the  free 
agency  of  man,  that  the  •  ‘  determinate  counsel”  and  purpose  of 
God  are  accomplished.  It  is  as  free  agents,  that  the  Almighty 
deals  with  us  ^ike  in  the  dispensations  of  his  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  communication  of  his  grace,  which  is  irresisti¬ 
ble  only  because  the  will  itself  freely  yields  to  the  Divine  in¬ 
fluence.  That  he  foresees  how  the  creatures  he  has  made  will 

*  Either  the  will  docs  nut  exist,  or  it  must  be  said  to  be  free. 

t  Men  arc  acted  upon  that  they  may  act,  not  that  they  may  do  iiotbiog. 
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frerly  act,  and  that  he  predetermines  how  he  will  himself  act 
towards  them,  and  that  all  thinp  will  take  place  according  to 
this  fixed  purpose,  yet,  neither  liy  any  necessity  laid  on  Inm- 
self,  nor  by  any  constraint  laid  on  the  creature, — this,  we  say, 
is  in  itself  so  free  from  incon<^ruity,  so  perfectly  in  unison  with 
both  reason  and  consciousness,  so  consonant  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  sense  of  mankind,  as  well  as  so  completely  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. — that  we  can  conceive  of  no  process  of 
reasoniiii;  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  invalidated.  We  an- 
tiemate  but  one  insurmounUible  objection  to  it,  namely,  that  it 
is  Calvinism. 

Hut  Dr.  Copleston  admits,  that  his  notion  of  free-will  is 
obviously  incompatible,  at  least  in  appearance,  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Divine  Providence,  and  at  war  with  the  convictions  of 
religious  men.  His  own  notions  of  Providence  are,  indeed, 
eviilently  obscured  and  perplexed  by  the  muddy  metaphysics 
lie  has  einbrai'ed  ;  since  he  can  propose  np  better  way  of  recon¬ 
ciling  a  controlling  superintendence  with  the  free  agency  of  the 
creature,  than  by  the  supposition,  that  this  controlling  power 

•  may  be  kept  in  reserve  to  act  upon  occasions, — may  form  the 
'  jdan  and  the  outline,  and  delegate  the  subordinate  parts  to 

*  minor  agents.*  This  appears  to  us  to  make  Providential 
agency  to  consist,  in  all  cases,  in  an  intetj'erence  witli  free  agency: 
it  is  to  substitute  an  occasional  interposition  in  the  place  of  a 
constant  energ)\  It  involves  also  the  contradiction,  that  what 
is  true  of  the  whole,  is  not  true  of  the  subordinate  parts;  and 
tliat  there  arc  events  exempted  from  the  prescience  of  God,  yet 
necessarily  included  in  it.  All  these  errors,  and  they  are  errors 
of  no  common  magnitude  or  danger,  are  entailed  by  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  Uiat  the  Divine  prescience,  or  predetermination,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  contingency  of  events  as  respects  the 
agent,  or  that  what  is  certain  to  Goa,  cannot  be  freely  brought 
about  by  man. 

The  Arminian  notion  of  free-will  is  not,  however,  more 
incompatible  witli  the  Divine  prescience,  than  it  is  witli 
man’s  free  agency.  The  indifl'erence  of  equilibriuni,  the  total 
freedom  from  bijis,  in  which  tliey  place  it,  is  simply,  as  Leib¬ 
nitz  has  acutely  remarked,  'a  power  to  4ct  without  reason.* 
The  being  possessed  of  this  strange  prerogative  cannot,  it  is 
plain,  be  the  subject  of  a  moral  probation,  since  no  act  of  his 
will  proceeds  fioin  any  thing  in  himself ;  his  behaviour,  there¬ 
fore,  neitlier  shews  what  is  in  his  heart,  nor  is  an  exercise  of  it. 
His  acting  right  or  wrong  is  no  proof  of  any  good  or  bad  dis¬ 
position  determining  his  conduct,  nor  can  any  change  ip  his 
character  ensure  the  good  or  bad  moral  qualities  of  his  future 
actions.  Such  a  being  is  free,  as  a  ma(iinan  is  free,  in  whose, 
actions  there  must  be  allowed  to  exist  the  perfection  ol  both 
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spontaneity  and  contingency,  where  every  action  isdetemimed 
by  an  impulse  disconnected  with  any  governing  bias,  and  the 
will  riots  in  boundless  and  unintelligent  liberty.  But  then,  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  free  agency — intelligence,  being 
destroyed,  although  the  will  is  left  entire,  accountableness  is 
gone.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absolute  contingency  of  such  a 
man’s  spontaneous  actions,  we  see  nothing  that  excludes  as  in- 
compatiole  with  it,  tlie  most  absolute  foreknowledge  on  the 
part  of  God,  or  the  controlling  power  of  a  Divine  providence. 
We  see  only  the  suspension  of  the  individual’s  free  agency,  by 
physical  causes,  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from  the  moral 
causes  which  determine  the  actions  of  intelligent  agents,  and 
which  are  resolvable  into  rational  motives  and  previous  incli¬ 
nation. 

3.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  enter  at  large  upon  the 
more  directly  theological  part  of  the  controversy.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  succeeded  in  exposing  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Cople- 
ston’s  general  reasonings,  we  need  not  stay  to  combat  tlieir 
application  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  We  must  take 
another  opportunity,  also,  of  pointing  out  the  very  serious  ob¬ 
jections  which  lie  against  Archbishop  King’s  hypothesis  and 
mode  of  philosophising.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  even 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers*  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  Dr. 
Copleston’s  reasoning,  in  the  note  to  the  third  Discourse, 
which,  is  principally  taken  from  the  Archbishop’s  treatise,  as 
well  as  with  his  strange  notions  of  Providence.  Yet,  they  pass 
an  encomium  on  the  work,  which  will  probably  procure  for 
those  incorrect  and  dangerous  notions  an  extensive  currency. 
With  ec^ual  inconsistency,  they  speak  of  the  volume  as  breath¬ 
ing  a  spirit  of  moderation  as  well  as  of  piety,  while  they  admit 
Uiat  ‘  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  on/y  then  become  a  fit 
‘  subject  for  reprobation,  when  they  assert  one  truth  to  the 

*  utter  exclusion  or  practical  annihilation  of  the  other ;  when 

*  they  press  the  doctrine  of  predestination  beyond  what  is  ne- 

*  cessary  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  all  true  be- 

*  lievers,  and  disparage,  in  the  hearing  of  those  whose  religion 

*  must  be  chiefly  practical,  the  necessity  (we  will  not  say  the 

*  efficacy)  of  a  holy  life.*  Had  this  enlightened  and  li^ral 
principle  been  adhered  to  by  Dr.  Copleston,  ours  would  have 
been  a  far  more  pleasing  task.  But  in  the  false  and  extravagant 
charges  he  has  brought  against  the  Calvinists,  he  appears  to  us 
to  violate  even  the  decencies  of  controversy ;  ana  our  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  volume  in  this  respect,  is  aggravated  by  tne 
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high  opinion  we  ha(!  previously  been  led  to  entertain,  of  his 
learning,  his  temper,  and  his  religious  character. 

There  is  one  more  point,  which,  on  account  of  its  practical 
iiii|M>rtiince,  must  not  he  passed  over  :  we  allude  to  the  Author's 
views  of  prayer.  Were  there  the  least  justice  in  his  represen*^ 
tatioii  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  Providence,  ns  bordering  upon  fatalism,  it  would  be 
wholly  ine?q)licable  how  it  comes  to  pass,  tlmt  the  Calvinist 
lays  |)eculiar  stress  on  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  is  even  prone, 
ill  Dr.  C.’s  view,  to  over-estimate  its  efficacy.  He  believeg 
that  every  thing  is  absolutely  predetermined,  and  yet,  he  praya 
as  if  nothing  was  determined.  No  attempt  is  made  to  solve 
this  apparent  contradiction,  which  goes,  indeed,  very  far 
Wardw  di^^>lU1riup;  tlx«  AuUior*u  wholo  argunumt.  llis  OWtl 
notions  of  prayer  necessarily  partake  of  the  erroneoueness  and 
embarrassment  which  attach  to  his  hypothesis  of  Providence. 
If  the  controlling  power  of  the  Almighty  be  *  kept  in  re^eryn 

*  to  act  upon  occasions,’  if  it  only  form  *  the  plan  and  the  ouU 

•  line,’  wliile  the  subordinate  parts  are  •  delegated  to  minor 
‘  agents,' — it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  its  special  inter¬ 
ference  should  be  perpetually  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  prayer^ 
since  every  such  interposition  would  be  a  departure  from  gene* 
ral  laws.  Thus,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is,  according  to  Dr* 
Copleston,  a  very  doubtful  matter. 

^  As  creatures  of  God/  he  says,  *  and  acting  under  his  superintend¬ 
ence,  our  reason  informs  us,  that  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  him, 
and  to  presiTve  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  him,  must  be  a  part  of 
our  buHtiicss  here.  Prayer  and  meditation  on  his  attributes  are  the  ob¬ 
vious  means  of  effecting  this — and  accordingly  it  is  a  universal  practice, 
w  herever  any  sense  of  religion  is  entertained  among  men.  In  the  mode  of 
preferring  their  petitions  as  well  as  in  the  things  they  pray  for,  a  thousatxl 
diiTcrcnces  and  a  thousand  errors  prevail:  but  in  all  cases  the  act  itself 
implies  a  belief  that  the  Deity  is  not  inflexible,  and  that  things  are  not 
ubmltttely  sodetermined  as  to  render  our  supplication  fruitleas.  We  sup- 
l>ose  indeed  that  the  government  of  God  is  carried  on  by  general  laws : 
and  therefore  prayer  should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to 
acquiesce  humbly  in  a  refusal,  on  the  ground  that  our  petition  might  have 
interferetl  with  the  good  of  others  or  of  ourselves.  But  that  system  of 
by  which  the  world  is  governed,  is  not  understood  to  be  so  fixed,  aa 
that  to  pray  for  any  modification  of  it  should  be  improper — nor  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  system  should  bend 
and  yield  according  to  the  particular  wants  cf  each  individual.'  pp«6d,  3. 

Is  this  the  blessed  result  of  our  incomparable  Liturgy!  Are 
such  the  notions  of  prayer  cherished  by  the  recital  oi  forms  ? 
To  be  just,  they  are  not  less  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Liturgy,  Uian  they  fall  short  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
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Prayer,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  our  dependence  upon  God, 
is  a  reasonable  service  ;  and  iu  practical  influence  illuttratee 
the  Divine  wisdom  in  authorisinjx  such  a  means  of  intercourse 
with  himself.  But  on  neitlier  of  these  grounds  it  the  duty  of 
Prayer  enforced  in  the  Scriptures.  In  them,  we  are  every 
where  taught  to  entertain  a  Ann  persuasion  of  its  positive  ef¬ 
ficiency,  as  the  appointed  means  of  our  obtaining  the  blessings 
we  ask  for.  Nothing  can  be  more  uneejui vocal  than  the  Ian* 
guage  of  our  Saviour  on  this  head,  or,  if  Dr.  Copleston  be 
right, — we  speak  it  with  reverence — more  calculated  to  mis* 
lead.  We  admit,  that  we  have  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures 
tor  expecting,  that  the  system  of  the  universe  should  bend  and 
yield  according  to  our  particular  wants ;  that  is,  that  our  wants 
should  be  supplied  by  miracle  ;  nor  is  this  what  any  Calvinist# 
how  ‘  ignorant  ’  or  ‘  sanguine  ’  soever,  expects.  We  admit# 
that  with  regard  to  all  temporal  things,  our  prayers  should  cor¬ 
respond  to  ttie  conditional  nature  of  Ghnl's  promises,  which  are 
the  law  of  our  prayers  ;  and  that  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Divine  wisdom,  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  and  acceptable 
jjerfonnance  of  the  duty.  But  Dr.  Copleston  forgets,  that 
the  chief  end  of  prayer  is,  to  obtain  communications  of  a  spi¬ 
ritual  nature,  which,  as  being  absolutely  promised,  we  are 
taught  absolutely  to  ask  for,  and  which  cannot  possibly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  good  of  others.  And  if  prayer  be  not  an  efficient 
means  of  our  obtaining  these  blessings,  it  is  impossible  that 
our  prayers  should  be  what  the  Scriptures  term  the  prayer  of 
faith.  This,  however,  although  its  chief  end,  is  not  its  only 
purpose.  We  are  taught,  as  the  sovereign  antidote  against 
worldly  carefulness,  "  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication 
**  with  thanksgiving,  to  make  known  our  requests  unto  God  ; 
**  casting  all  our  care  upon  him,  because  he  careth  for  us.” 
Would  it  afford  the  Cliristian  any  adequate  motive  to  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  exhortation,  to  believe  that  there  is  *  a  con- 
*  trolling  powder  kept  in  reserve  to  act  upon  occasions/  which; 
neverth^ess,  he  must  not  expect  to  be  interposed,  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  general  laws,  for  his  particular  accommodation? 
Will  it  yield  him  any  encouragement  under  his  trials,  to  be  told 
that  *  tne  Deity  is  not  inJitxibleV  Miserable  phi losophers I 
Miserable,  still  more  miserable  comforters !  Behold  the  genuine 
results  of  the  anti-Calvinistic  theology — the  creed  of  the  Pe¬ 
lagian  grafted  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoic  I 

But  does  the  Calvinist  expect  that  his  prayers  are  to  effect 
any '  mo<li(ication  ’  of  the  system  of  general  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed?  Assuredly  not.  It  is  enough  for  him 
to  know,  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  itself  one  of  those  gencml 
laws  ;  and  that,  how  absolute  soever  the  predetermination  of 
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evenU,  that  predetermination  cannot  possibly  exclude  the  manU 
fetUtion  of  individual  character,  the  means  which  God  has 
himself  connected  with  moral  ends,  or  the  performance  of  hia 
own  promises.  ‘  It  is  not  till  they  involve  tnemselves  in  meta- 
«  physical  perplexities,  that  men  regard  these  tilings  as  ineom* 
-patible/ 

Predestination  and  Election,  then,  it  is  sufticiently  plain,  are 
subjects  too  intimately  connected  with  other  revealed  truths, 
and  are  of  too  great  practical  importance  in  themselves,  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  metapliynician.  The  ‘  godly  consideratioir 
of  them  is  ‘  full  of  sw  eet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort 
nor  are  they  attended  with  either  dithculty  or  danger  to  any 
besides  ‘  the  curious  and  tlie  carnal.’  A  predestination  to 
eternal  life  of  all  wlio  embrace  Christ,  an  election  wliich  ex¬ 
cludes  none  but  the  self-excluded — tliat  is,  the  unbelieving  and 
tlie  impenitent,  how  awful  soever  its  bearings  on  the  ungodly, 
is  fraught  only  with  consolation  to  the  real  Christian.  A 
liability  to  abuse  is  common  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos|>el. 
But'as  to  the  supposed  horrors  peculiar  to  this  feature  of  the 
Christian  system,  in  relation  to  tliose  who  reject  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Redeemer,  it  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  pious  mind,  whether  any  metaphysical  attempts  to  miti¬ 
gate  those  horrors  by  representing  their  condition  as  less  des¬ 
perately  perilous,  be  not  the  reverse  of  benevolent,  as  tending 
to  weaken  or  counteract  the  emphatic  warnings  of  Scripture. 
Where  the  Devil  thrusts  one  sinner  into  des^ieration,  a  hun¬ 
dred  perish  through  presum|)tion. 

By  no  class  of  preachers  is  the  Scriptural  exhortation  to 
“  flee  from  tlie  wrath  to  come,”  more  earnestly  reiterated  than 
by  tlie  believers  in  Calvinistic  Predestination.  Dr.  Copleston. 
if  he  knows  any  tiling  of  their  practice,  cannot  deny  this  fact. 
But  he  contends,  that  ‘  tlie  natural  tendency  of  Calvinistic 
‘  opinions  to  breed  a  carelessness  with  regafd  to  moral  cotulm  t, 

*  not  only  appears  demonstrable  by  fair  reasoning,  but  is  con- 

*  Armed  also  by  historic  testimony.*  As  to  his  reasoning,  our 
readers  are  by  this  time  satisAed  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless  ; 
but  we  must  say  one  word  as  to  historic  testimony.  We  were 

and  di^^usted  to  see  the  thread-bare  anecdote  of  the 
grave  of  Turing  again  cited  by  any  respectable  writer, 
with  Heylin’s  illiberS  comment.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  Answer  to 
Tomline,  had,  we  thought,  sufficiently  exposed  the  licentious 

a  nibble  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Landgrave.  It  is  quite  true, 
lat  if  I  am  predestinated  to  eternal  life,  no  sins  of  mine  shall 
deprive  me  oi  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  the  sign  of  my 
pr^estination  will  be,  my  being  delivered  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  midergoing  a  holy  change  of  character.  This  is  th« 
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answer  which  Heylin  professed  he  liad  sought  for  in  vain. .  But 
the  attempt  to  fasten  the  extravagancies  oT  the  besottM  Ahti^ 
nomian  on  the  CaKinistic  doctnne,  is  the  last  dishonest  t'e- 
source  of  a  defeated  opponent.  We  wish  that  a  writer  so 
respectable  as  Dr.  Co{deston  had  kept  quite  clear .  of  this 
proceeding.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  histdri* 
cal  testimony  in  favour  of  the  practical  tendency  of  the  Cal« 
vinistic  opinions.  On  the  one  side,  among  those  who'  have 
held  those  opinions,'  we  have  the  soundest  and  most  virtuous 

J)art  of  the  Komish  community,  the  Jansenists;  we  hate  the 
^uritans,  whose  strictness  of  morals  has  never  been  questioft^d ; 
we  have  the  Calvinists  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France ; 
and  we  have,  above  all,  the  Calvinistic  Presbyteriaim  of  Scot¬ 
land.  On  the  other  side,  range  the  Jesuits ;  the  Remonstrants 
of  Holland,  many  of  whom,  even  Mosheim  allows,  were  as  lax 
in  their  morals,  as  heterodox  in  their  creed  ;  and,  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Charles  11.,  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy. 
Foremost  among  the  virulent  impugners  of  Calvinism  have 
always  anneared  the  philosophic  inndel  and  the  Socinian  on 


always  appearea  me  pniiosopnic  innaei  ana  me  oocinian  on 
the  one  nand,  and  the  High-church  Pelagian  divine  on  the 
other;  and  the  invectives  of  Bishop  Tomline  a^nst  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  are  but  the  echo  of  the  attacks  which  the  French  En- 
^clopedists  levelled  against  the  African  Monk  and  the  Geneva 
Reformer. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  cordial  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  view  of  the  subject  exhibited  in  the  Seven^ 
teenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  Dissenter^ 
from  the  Established  Church,  we  can  be  under  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  profess  our  approbation  of  that  Article,  if  it  did  not 
speak  our  real  sentiments.  But  if  Dr.  Copleston  should 
suspect  that  we  are  at  all  singular  in  our  opinion,  we  must 
remind  him,  that  the  period  is  not  very  remote  at  Which  all 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  were  required  to  subscribe 
this  very  Article,  while  they  were  allowed  to  express  their 
dissent  from  three  and  a  half  of  the  Thirty-nine.  And  even 
now,  without  charging  upon  the  Arminian  clergy  a  disbelief 
of  the  Seventeenth  Article  as  thei/  understand  it,  (although 
numbers  are  known  to  subscribe  with  that  mental  reserve  tor 
which  Paley  contends  as  justifiable,)  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
that  more  persons  would  be  found  out  of  the  Establishment, 
than  in  it,  who  heartily  approve  of  its  phraseology.  Dr.  Co- 

?»leston  himself,  as  well  as  Dr.  Laurence,  seems  to  admire  it 
or  what  it  does  not  express,  rather  than  for  what  h  does,  and 
to  be  more  satisfied  that  it  goes  no  further,  than  pleased  t^t  it 

J^oes  so  far.  We  are  satisfied  with  it  in  both  respects.  We 
reely  confess  that  a  great  deal  has  been  rashly  and  crudely  said 
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about  the  Divine  Decrees,  which  we  wholly  disapprove.  Against 
Calvin'i  own  sentiments,  except  on  the  subject  of  Reprobation, 
we  much  to  object,  beyond  an  unguarded  ness  of 

Flaleiiient  which  lias  laid  him  open  to  misrepresentation.  But 
there  are  writers  who  have  been  aptly  designated  as  Oi/rtwo 
Calciniores,  whose  peremptory  assertions  on  these  subjects  we 
deprecate  as  wannly  as  our  Author  would.  Mr.  Vaughan  is 
the  latest  of  these  shallow  and  pernicious  speculators  ;  and  he 
has  ventured  much  further  than  we  could  have  supposed  a  pious 
man,  however  deluded  by  liis  own  false  reasonings,  would 
have  done.  Between  the  two  assertions,  that  God^s  \)urpo8e  is 
founded  on  his  foreknowledge,  and,  tliat  his  foreknowledge  is 
founded  on  his  purpose,  or,  as  Calvin  states  \i,  hied  prascivit, 
quia  decreto  suo  sic  ordinarat, — we  see  little  to  choose  :  both 
appear  to  us  alike  unmeaning  and  unphilosophical.  Calvin 
liad  in  view',  to  oppose  the  Romish  doctrine  of  a  Predestina- 
t  ion  caused  by  foreseen  good  works  in  man  ;  a  doctrine  which 
Luther  not  less  warmly  combated.  But  the  opposite  of  error 
is  not  always  truth.  Doth  propositions  undertake  to  assign  a 
cause  for  the  Divine  proceeding,  which  they  entirely  fail  to 
kupply.  The  Because  lies  neither  in  the  attribute  of  prescience, 
nor  in  the  act  of  predetermination  ;  since  neither  can  the  attri¬ 
bute  supply  the  reagon  of  tlie  act,  nor  the  act  be  the  reason  of 
the  existence  of  the  attribute.  And  when  a  specific  exercise 
of  the  Divine  attribute,  and  an  act  of  Uie  Divine  will  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  same  objects,  are  spoken  of,  the  attempt  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  them  in  the  order  of  time,  is  utterly  fallacious 
and  absurd.  Again,  to  assign  a  reason  or  motive  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Creator,  e.iterior  to  himself,  involves  a  contra¬ 
diction.  On  these  inscrutable  subjects,  truth  itself  sounds  like 
impropriety.  But  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for  the 
Divine  decrees,  is,  that,  out  of  all  possible  worms  or  systems 
of  creation,  the  one  which  exists,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Divine 
predetermination,  is  the  best.  As  to  the  rest,  the  resolution  of 
Augustine  is  the  wisest,  Alii  disputeut,  ego  mirabor. 

All.  11.  I.  Cain,  a  Mystery.  By  Lord  Byron.  l2mo.  London,  1822. 

2.  The  Cition  of  Judgetnent  :  a  Poem.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

LL.  D.  Poet  I.aureate,  Ac.  4lo.  Ixmdon.  1821. 

i^lJR  n  luclaiice  to  occupy  our  pages  with  publicatioiis  of 
this  description,  has  led  us  hitherto  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  mere  passing  reference  to  the  still-born  hexameters  of 
Mr.  Southey,  and  tJie  abortive  tragedies  of  his  noble  rival. 
Nor  should  we  have  departed  from  our  original  intention  to 
pass  them  over,  had  not  one  of  these  publications  acquired  an 
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unfortunate  notoriety,  havinf^  found  its  way,  in  a  cheap  fonii, 
into  an  extended  circulation,  owino;  less  to  its  literary  merit, 
tlian  to  its  moral  demerits  as  a  choice  importation  ot  daring 
impiety  for  the  lowest  of  tlie  vulgarly  profane  to  batten  on.  It 
is  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  both  publications,  in  a 
moral  view,  that  we  wish  to  oH’er  a  few  remarks. 

To  impute  motives  to  any  writer,  is  seldom  justifiable  ;  and* 
yet,  it  is  impossible  that  the  motives  of  the  Author  of  Cain,  in 
sending  forth  that  publication,  could  be  good.  To  charge  him 
with  a  deliberate  love  of  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  with  a 
Satanic  desire  to  proselyte  to  infidelity,  is,  we  think,  going 
further  than  is  warranted  by  either  propriety  or  probability. 
But  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his  Lordship  was  disposra 
to  put  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country,  in  reference  to 
irreligious  works,  to  a  fair  trial ;  that  seeing  how  Hone  tor¬ 
tured  Lonl  Ellenborough,  and  how  Carlilc,  by  his  besotted 
obstinacy,  is  giving  a  moment's  consequence  to  the  Bridge- 
street  jobbers,  he  wished  to  put  to  the  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
law\  and  the  validity  of  the  principles  on  which  some  recent 
prosecutions  have  been  conducted.  For  this  purpose,  he  seems 
iiere  to  have  throw  n  dow  n  the  gauntlet  to  Mr.  Attorney  General  | 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
silent  consternation  produced  by  his  challenge ;  that  he  secretly 
enjoyed  the  solemn  perplexity  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when 
the  application  for  an  injunction  against  the  pirated  edition 
came  before  the  Court,  and  when  Cain  was  gravely  paralleled 
with  Paradise  Lost ;  and  tliat,  most  of  all,  he  laugns  at  the 
awkward  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  the  Poet  Laureat,  ae 
at  once  his  rebuker  and  his  fellow  culprit.  A  malignant 
pleasure  of  this  kind,  whether  it  entered  into  his  Lordship's 
motives  or  not,  we  think  very  consonant  with  what  he  has  been 
pleased  to  let  us  know  of  his  character ;  and  if  it  can  rraay 
him  for  the  irretrievable  infamy  which,  as  the  Author  of  Don 
Juan  and  Cain,  he  has  purchased,  who  would  envy  him  the 
utmost  gratification  he  can  derive  from  his  diabolical  joke? 

Cam”  is  not,  however,  a  profane  poem :  the  “  Vision  of 
"  Judgement”  is.  This  assertion  will  sUigger  those  only  who 
do  not  consider  what  is  the  import  of  the  word.  Profaneness 
is  an  irreverent  use  of  sacred  names  and  things.  Now  a  re¬ 
ligious  drama  or  mystery,  founded  on  the  Scripture  narrative, 
is,  in  itself,  no  profanation  of  any  thing  sacred.  Paradise 
Lost,  The  Messiah,  The  World  before  the  Flood,  Racine's 
tragedies  of  Esther  and  Athaliah,  are  all  precedents  so  far  in 
point.  Of  this.  Lord  Byron  was  fully  aware  ;  and  here,  in  a 
Court  of  Law,  would  rest  his  defence.  He  pleads,  that  he  has 
not  even  taken  the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  that  wore 
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conmion  formerly,  '  as  may  be  seen/  he  says,  '  by  any  reader 
‘  curious  enough  to  refer  to  those  vert/  profane  productions ^ 
(the  Mysteries  or  Moralities”)  ‘  whether  in  English,  French, 

'  Italian,  or  Spanish.*  But  a  burlesque  of  things  sacred, 
whether  intentional  or  not,  is  profaneness.  To  apply  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture  in  a  ludicrous  connexion,  is  to  profane  it. 
The  mimicry  of  prayea*  on  the  Stage,  though  in  a  serious  play, 
is  a  gross  profanation  of  sacred  things.  And  all  acts  which 
come  under  the  taking  of  God’s  name  in  vain,  are  acts  of  pro¬ 
faneness.  According  to  this  definition  of  the  word,  the  Vision 
of  Judgement  is  a  poem  grossly  and  unpardonably  profane. 
Mr.  Southey’s  intention  was,  we  are  well  persuadetl,  very  far 
from  being  irreligious;  and  indeed,  the  profaneness  of  the 
poem  partly  arises  from  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  by  the 
bad  taste  and  imbecility  of  the  performance,  for  which  his 
intentions  are  clearly  not  answerable.  Still,  the  Author  cannot 
be  exonerated.  Whatever  liberties  a  poet  may  claim  to  take, 
in  representations  purely  allegorical,  with  the  invisible  realities 
of  the  world  to  come,  the  ignis  fatuus  of  political  zeal  lias  in 
this  poem  carried  Mr.  Southey  far  beyond  any  assignable 
bounds  of  poetical  license.  It  would  have  been  enough  to 
celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  the  monarch ;  but,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  travestie  the  final  judgement,  and  to  convert  the  awful 
tribunal  of  Heaven  into  a  drawing  room  levee,  where  he,  the 
Poet  Laureate,  takes  upon  himself  to  play  the  part  of  a  lord 
in  waiting,  presenting  one  GeorgujUi  worthy  after  another,  to 
kiss  han^s  on  promotion, — what  should  be  grave  is,  indeed, 
turned  to  farce. 

It  is  possible,  since  Lord  Byron’s  Cain  has  been  mentioned 
along  with  Paradise  Lost,  that  Robert  Southey  might  plead 
the  precedent  of  Dante,  who,  in  his  Divina  Commedia,  has 
fieen  very  free  in  distributing  eternal  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  to  his  countrymen  ana  contemporaries,  according  to 
his  private  feelings  and  political  partialities.  Between  Sou¬ 
they  and  Dante,  the  intellectual  distance  is  not  so  great  as 
the  moral  distance  between  Milton  and  I-ord  Byron.  The 
parallel  in  either  case  is  about  as  close.  The  time  at  which 
Dante  wrote,  not  less  Uian  ihe  character  and  spirit  of  his  poem, 
rescues  it,  at  least  to  our  feelings,  from  the  ciiarge  of  profane¬ 
ness  ;  since,  in  his  w  ildest  fictions,  he  did  but  tread  in  tne  steps 
of  the  monkish  fabulists,  and  in  many  instances  he  only  adopted 
the  current  superstitions  of  the  popular  creed.  Yet,  no  one 
will  contend  for  the  abstract  propriety  of  Dante’s  machinery, 
or  vindicate  the  use  which  in  every  instance  he  has  made  of  it. 
The  incongruities,  the  barbarous  taste,  the  occasional  imbe- 
1  dities  which  disfigure  his  great  poem,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  a  production  of  less  tiaiujcendent  merit.  And  what,  in  a 
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Koman  Catholic  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  imputable  to  the 
barbarism  of  superstition,  would,  in  a  Protestant  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  be  sheer  profaneness  and  jjross  impropriety. 

Besides,  as  irreverence  essentially  enters  into  the  idea  of 
profaneness,  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  writer  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  i^reatly  mitigatinj:^  or  othenvise  aggravating  his 
oH’ence.  When  sacred  names  or  things  are  introduced  into  a 
work  of  fiction,  the  design  of  which  is  noble  or  meritorious, 
the  argument  lofty,  and  the  general  tendency  good,  one  is  ready 
to  overlook  the  misapplication  ;  in  some  instances,  to  admire 
its  beauty.  But  when  the  object  is  low  and  unworthy,  and 
the  tendency  exceptionable,  one  feels  as  if  the  offence  were 
greater,  l^rofaneness  is  certainly  more  intolerable,  if  not  more 
criminal,  in  proportion  to  its  vulgarity.  Now’  there  is  much  in 
the  Vision  ot  Judgement  that  is  positively  vulgar — vulgar  in 
the  concejitioii,  vulgar  in  the  political  feeling  w  Inch  inspired  it, 
vulgar  in  the  bungling  machinery,  the  stage  clouds  and  canvas 
heavens  of  the  performance,  vulgar  in  the  Laureate’s  hired  and 
fulsome  loyalty.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  the  profaneness 
of  his  hexameters  more  offensive  than  that  which  pervades  his 
Kehania,  and  disfigures  his  Roderick. 

Profimeness  is  a  crime,  unhappily,  not  confined  to  persons 
destitute  of  religion.  The  profane  tic  mots  and  the  illicit 
use  of  Scripture  phraseology  in  which  the  ministers  of  religion 
are  too  apt  to  indulge,  wall  at  once  occur  to  our  readers  in 
verification  of  this  remark.  In  Mr.  Southey,  we  are  disposed 
to  impute  it  to  his  being,  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  his  mind, 
unsusceptible  of  the  feeling  of  moral  propriety  or  impropriety 
in  relation  to  the  objects  of  religious  reverence.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  a  writer  so  exemplarily  free  from  all  that 
borders  on  impurity  of  thought  or  exjiression,  who  discovers 
so  much  delicacy  as  well  as  ainiableness  of  sentiment,  and  so 
nice  a  sense  of  practical  propriety  in  all  matters  of  costume  or 
personification,  should  have  so  perpetually  and  grossly  sinned 
against  religious  taste.  His  accommodations  of  Scripture  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Keharaa,  e.  g.  the  speech  of  Ereenia  to  Kailyal, — 

*  Re  of  good  heart,  bdovcd.  It  is  1 
\Vho  bear  thee*— 

are  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  proper  reverence  for  Divine  truth. 
We  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Southey  does  not  mean  to  be  pro¬ 
fane,  because  we  believe  that  he  does  not  know  when  he  is  pro¬ 
fane.  His  religious  sense  has,  we  suspect,  become  blunted  by 
the  prostitution  of  his  heart  to  the  idols  of  his  fancy.  He  has, 
in  his  poems,  played  the  part  of  a  devout  believer  in  every 
faith  but  tliat  of  Judaism  j  has  invocated  in  turn  Mahomniedi 
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the  Virgin,  and  the  monsters  of  the  Hindoo  pantlieon,  with 
well-feigned  zeal  and  fervour ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  have  come  out  of  all  these  transmigrations  with¬ 
out  retaining  in  his  character  some  traces  of  his  pre-existent 
conditions.  As  the  IViograplier  of  the  Cid,  of  Lord  Nelson, 
and  of  Wesley,  he  has  underixone  scarcely  less  strange  mu¬ 
tations  ;  for  the  religion  of  his  heroes  did’ered  almost  as  widely 
as  that  of  Thulaba  does  from  tliat  of  Laduriad  or  of  Roderick. 
The  result  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  must  be  the  dead¬ 
ening  of  the  religious  sensibilities.  ‘  Punch,’  said  Johnson  to 
Garrick,  ‘  Punch,  David,  does  not  feel.*  If  actors  felt,  they 
could  not  be  actors.  Now  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  poems  alluded 
to,  acts  80  well  the  Mahommedan,  the  Heathen,  and  the  Pa¬ 
pist,  that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  religion  is  a  subject 
on  which  he  does  not  feel.  And  this  deficiency  of  feeling  be¬ 
trays  him  unwittingly  into  profaneness.  Sacred  things  are  so 
strangely  jumbled  in  his  mind  with  the  figments  of  imagination, 
the  lumber  of  learning,  the  legends  of  former  ages,  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  ilay,  things  real  and  unreal,  clean  and  unclean,  a 
heterogeneous  ommwui,  that  nothing  is  less  surprising  than  that 
they  sliould  get  shufiied,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of 
cross  readings,  in  which  Scripture  is  grafted  on  the  Vedas, 
poetry  runs  into  politics,  loyalty  into  profaneness,  and  heaven 
18  let  down  into  Carlton  palace. 

That  Mr.  Southey  is  not  conscious  of  the  gross  profaneness 
witli  which,  in  his  hapless  V^ision,  he  is  so  pre-eminently  charge¬ 
able,  is  manifest  from  the  high  and  indignant  tone  which  he 
assumes  us  a  moralist,  in  applying  the  branding  iron  (as  he 
facetiously  terms  the  art  of  nicKiiaming)  to  Lord  Byron,  and  in 
calling  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Civil  Power  on  what  he 
designates  as  the  Satanic  school.  But  really,  while  we  would 
not  place  his  Lordship  and  Mr.  Southey  on  a  par  in  respect  to 
intention,  we  do  not  see  upon  what  principle  the  one  can  be 
mibjected  to  pains  and  penalties,  and  the  other  escape.  If 
profaneness  is  indictable,"  the  Vision  of  Judgement  is  an 
otfence  which  would  deserve  not  less  than  Cain  itself,  to  be 
sent  to  a  jury;  and  the  absence  of  bad  intention  could  be 
pleaded  only  in  mitigation. 

If  Lord  Byron  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  guilty  of  profanenes* 
in  his  poem,  it  does  not,  assuredly,  proceed  from  any  reverence 
of  sacred  subjects.  But  profaneness  would  not  comport  with 
the  character  of  the  poem :  it  would  have  been  in  bad  taste, 
would  not  have  suited  his  purpose.  Lord  Byron  is  a  man  of 
exquisite  taste,  of  cool  science  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  his  opponent,  even  when  they  fairly 
8trip  to  abuse  one  anotlicr.  In  Don  Juan  he  is  most  atrociously 
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Mkd  aatanically  profane ;  but,  in  that  execrable  poem,  the  pro* 
faneness  is  in  Keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities,  and  religion 
comes  in  for  a  sneer,  a  burlesque,  or  a  burst  of  blasphemy,  only 
in  common  with  every  thing  that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  us  as 
moral  and  social  beings.  The  essential  profaneness  of  Lord 
Byron’s  feelings,  is  betrayed  in  the  preface  to  this  poem,  where 
he  says,  with  the  grin  of  sarcasm : 

*  With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman  upon  the  same  subjects;  bull  have 
done  wiiat  1  could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  polite- 
ness.* 

But  it  is  not  on  the  score .  of  nrofaneness,  that  Cain  can 
be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  any  criminal  court.  Un¬ 
less  tlie  charge  of  an  overt  act  of  blasphemy  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  Author,  it  is  neitlier  suspected  evil  design,  nor 
pernicious  tendency,  which  could  justify  tlie  interference  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  And  this  overt  act  must  include  blasphe¬ 
mous  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Writer;  since,  in  Paradise 
Lost,  Satan  is  certiiinly  made  to  blaspheme,  although  two 
opinions  cannot  exist  with  regard  to  the  perfect  innoxiousness 
of  those  passages,  any  more  tlian  respecting  the  religious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  it  would,  in  our  judgement, 
be  very  difhcult  to  bring  home  blasphemous  intention  to  the 
Author  of  Cain,  although  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  having 
originated  in  any  other  source  than  the  most  hardened  and 
callous  impiety.  Impiety  is  not  an  overt  act :  it  cannot  be  laid 
hold  of  by  human  laws.  It  is  too  subtle,  too  intangible,  too 
all  pervading  a  principle  to  deal  with,  by  any  carnal  weapons. 
One  of  the  most  impious  works  tliat  ever  issued  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer,  is  Gibbon’s  Roman  History  ;  yet,  it  is  free  from 
blasphemy,  and  is  seldom  profane.  One  of  the  profanest  books 
in  our  language  is  the  Spiritual  Quixote,  the  production  of  a 
clergyman  ;  yet,  few  persons  would  pronounce  it  impious.  A 
blasphemer  is  generally  either  a  fool  or  a  madman.  If  Tom 
Paine  is  an  exception,  he  is  likely  to  remain  a  solitary  one. 
The  infidel  is  too  crafty,  for  the  most  part  too  unimpassioned, 
to  indulge  in  blasphemy.  Some  of  the  Unitarian  writers  of  the 
present  day  have  ventured  the  nearest  to  direct  and  positive 
blasphemy,  of  any  class  of  the  community;  and  they  are 
blasphemers  of  by  far  the  most  dangerous  description.  Yet, 
blasphemous  intention  could  not  be  with  truth  imputed  to 
them ;  nor  would  any  wise  man,  not  to  say  any  pious  man, 
wish  to  see  the  brute  argument  of  power  employeci  to  silence 
them.  We  are  not  allowed  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  and 
we  should  do  ill  to  call  it  up  from  beneath.  We  may  not  em¬ 
ploy  the  sword  of  Peter,  any  more  than  that  of  Mahommed, 
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even  in  defence  of  our  Divine  Master.  He  has  coraimtted*  jto 
us  the  sword  of  the  JSpirit,  and  retains  the  sword  of  vengeance 
in  his  own  hand.* 

'  After  all,  V'Cain’*  does  not  come  yp  in  licentious  wicked* 
ness  to  “  Don  Juan  it  is  at  least  free  from  obscenity,  which, 
as  regards  the  interest  of  society,  is,  perhaps,  worse  than 
direct  blasphemy.  On  this  point  we  agree  with  Mr.  Southey, 
that  *  the  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of  the  worst 

*  offences  that  can  be  committed  against  society ;  a  sin  to  the 

•  consecjiiences  of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned.’  Of  this 
sin,  it  IS  to  Mr.  Southey’s  honour,  that  he  stands  so  clear. 
But  lasciviousness  is  generally  a  concomitant  of  infidelity  iii 
its  most  virulent  forms.  In  the  French  Encyclopedists,  in  the 
\vits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  Smollett  and  Gibbon,  in 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Lord  Byron,  this  morbid  love  of  impurity  is 
striKingly  manifested  in  alliance  with  impiety.  In  this  brutal* 
izing  tendency  of  infidelity, '  there  is  something  of  a  judicial 
visitation.  Pirofe&sing  tnemselves  to  be  wise,”  says  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  old  heathen  infidels,  “  they  became  fools  \ 
•'  wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness.*’ 

But  the  impiety  chargeable  on  tnis  Mystery,  consists  mainly 
in  this  \  that  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  blasphemies  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Cain,  are  left  unrefuted,  so  tnat 
they  appear  introduce  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  design  of 
the  Writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  to  prevent' their  leaving  the  strongest  possible  impression 
on  the  reader’s  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  arguments,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  levelled  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  are  put  forth  with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  And 
it  has  been  his  Loraship  s  endeavour,  to  palliate  as  much  as 
possible  the  characters  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  of  the  first  mur* 
derer  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  made  an  elegant,  poetical,  phi¬ 
losophical  sentimentalist,  a  sort  of  Manfred  ;  the  latter  ah 
ignorant,  proud,’  and  self-willed  boy.  Lucifer,  too,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  denying  all  share  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  which  he 
throws  upon  ttne  serpent  Mn  his  serpentine  capacity the  Au¬ 
thor  pleading  that  he'  does  so  ^  oecause  the  book  of  Gene- 

*  sis  nas  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,’ 
and  that  a  reference  to  ihe  New  Testament  *  would  be  an  ana^ 

•  chronism*  It  is  not  necessary  to  combat  this  monstrous  ab¬ 
surdity  with  a  serious  argument.  '  Lord  Byron  disbelieves  the 
whole  Scripture  narrative  :  otherwise,*  he  would  not  for  a  mo^* 
ment  have  adopted  a  supposition  which  renders  the  import  of 
the  prediction,  Gen.  iii.  16,  aliOost  unmeaning,  and  contra¬ 
dicts  the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture  relative  to  the 
agency  of  the  Tempter.  There  would  be  consistency,  indeed. 
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ill  making  Satan  a  liar;  but  such  was  not  the  Author^s inten- 
tion  :  the  lie  is,  therefore,  his  own,  and  the  whole  drama  19  a 
deliberate  falsification  of  the  tnith.  All  ficUon  is  in  a 
certain  sense  litendlv  untrue ;  but  this  is  a  fiction  morally  unr 
tnie^  a  perversion  of  fact  intended  to  deceive.  The  sophistry 
of  Lucifer  is  indeed  couched  in  ‘  serpent’s  words.’  purr 
posely  refrain  from  extracts,  but  content  ourselves  with  giving 
one  expression  from  the  long  diabolical  conference  between 
Lucifer  and  his  pupil,  where  the  Poet  nu^es  the  Evil  Spirit 
ask, 

f  Did  I  plant  things  prohibited  within 

The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 

By  their  own  innocence  Y  j 

A  more  deadly  sentiment,  a  more  insidious  falsehood  than  is 
conveyed  in  these  words,  could  not  be  injected  into  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  by  the  Author  of  Evil.  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of 
curiosity,  but  has  in  every  stage  of  society  been  its  victim. 
Curiosity,  and  Lord  Byron  knows  it,  has  ruined  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  miy  other  passion  ;  and  as,  in  its  incipient  actings,  it 
is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence,  so,  wnen  it  becomes 
a  passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  Innocence,  indeed,  is 
gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin.  Cain,  in  this  drama, 
is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be  the  victim  of  curiosity; 
and  a  fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  from  it.  There  are 
passages  which  seem  inserted  on  purpose  to  shew  how  wilfully 
the  drama  is  made  what  it  is.  Luciier  promises  to  teach  Cain 
all  knowledge  on  one  condition,  that  ne  will  fall  down  and 
worship  him.  Cain  answers  that  he  has  never  bowed  to  bis 
Fathers  God.  The  Spirit  replies : 

^  He  who  bows  not  to  him,  hat  bow’d  to  me  f 
*  Cain.  But  1  will  bend  to  neither.  ~ 

'  Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  less, 

*  Thou  art  my  worshipper :  not  worshipping 
Him,  makes  thee  mine  the  same.'  - 

This  is  finely  said,  and  there  are  other  passages  which  one 
could  wish’  ip  retrieve  from  the  rest  of  the  poem.  But  these 
are  but  fleams  which  shew  the  hopors  of  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness.  The  Poet  asserts  again  and  again  the  prevalence  and 
triumph  of  Evil ;  he  imagines  its  having  extended  to  former 
worlds ;  Ke  seems  to  exult  in  the  idea  of  ito  universal  diffusion, 
as  rolling  on  for  ever, 

f  A  part  of  all  things.' 

He  goes  further  than  even  the  Manichean  mystics.  He  virtually 
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denies  the  notion  of  an  essentially  Good  and  an  essentially 
Bvil  Principle,  and,  in  the  person  of  Lucifer,  argues  from* the 
existence  of  Evil,  against  the  benevolence  of  God.  By  this 
means,  he  prepares  Cain,  in  the  subsequent  scene,  to  become 
a  fratricide ;  and  he  would  fain  beguile  the  reader  into  sympathy 
with  him,  as  less  a  criminal  tlian  a  victim.  For  all  this,  he 
might  plead  high  Pagan  precedents.  To  the  old  Grecian  muse, 
this  was  the  highest' flight  attainable, — to  soar  above  the  vul¬ 
garities  of  Olympus,  into  tlie  unfathomable  darkness  of  meta¬ 
physical  atheism,  and  there  to  shape  to  herself  a  blind,  inert, 
implacable  phantom  deity  under  the  name  of  Necessity  or  Fate. 
Lord  Byron,  it  may  be  said,  has  but  attributed  to  their  right 
author,  the  stale  impieties  of  the  old  atheists.  He  has  but  put 
into  tlie  Devils  mouth  tlie  bewildering  question,  Si  Deus  est, 
unde  malum  ?  making  poetry  the  organ  of  the  dark  and  barren 
metaphysics  of  Bayle  and  Spinosa.  But  then  he  has  done  this 
in  a  manner  which  shews  that  he  sides  w  ith  the  enemies  of 
human  happiness,  and  with  tlie  arch  enemy  who  inspires  and 
leads  them  on.  He  has  summoned  both  fiction  and  falsehood 
to  aggravate  tlie  philosophical  difficulties  which  he,  in  tliis 

}K)em,  has  laboured  to  emoalm  in  verse ;  difliiculties  new  to  a 
arge  proportion  of  his  readers,  and  with  which  the  young  and 
inexperienced  are  ill  able  to  grapple.  These,  this  new  apostle 
of  infidelity  has  endeavoureu  to  propagate  in  a  shape  the  most 
adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  imagination.  In  the 
very  spirit  of  the  fabled  Sphinx,  he  propounds  these  dark 
enigmas,  that  those  who  fail  to  unravel  Uiem,  may  perish. 

That  this  is  a  heinous  offence  against  society,  who  will  dare 
deny  ?  It  is  an  offence  of  the  deepest  dye.  Unhappily,  it  is 
not  a  solitary  instance.  The  case  of  Lawrence  the  anatomical 
lecturer  and  preacher  of  materialism,  is  still  more  aggravated 
than  that  of  the  Author  of  Cain.  But  whether  such  men  can 
be  dealed  with  by  the  State  as  criminals,  on  any  valid  and  equi¬ 
table  principle  of  jurisprudence,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful.  tven,  if  such  proceedings  could  be  maintained,  the 
policy  of  instituting  them  is  questionable,  But  on  this  subject 
we  have  already  expressed  our  opinions,  from  which,  on  the 
luaturest  consicfemtion,  we  see  no  reason  to  swerve.  We  have 
endeavoured  in  this  article  to  point  out  the  broad  distinction 
between  two  thin^  which  are  often  confounded — simple  pro- 
funeness  and  blasphemous  "  impiety.  This  distinction  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  Hone  and  Carlile,  Hone’s 
parodies  were  grossly  profane :  they  were  not  blasphemous; 
There  was  no  proof  that  it  entered  into  his  intention  to  degrade 
religion.  Carlile’s  offence  was  levelled  against  Christianity  iu 
selu  The  same  difference  exists  in  the  cases  before*  Us.'  cou^ 
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they,  like  Hone,  is  only  profane :  Lord  Byron,  lika'Carlils, 
is  a  blasphemer.  But,  in  whatever  way  uut  Law  may 
witli  these  oifenders,  we  console  ourselves  ia  thinkine,  that  as 
Christianity  does  not  auUiorize,  so,  she  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  her  deluded  assail* 
ants.  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  puny  eflbrts  of 
such  men.  She  has  in  every  age  suffered  more  from  her  inju¬ 
dicious  friends  and  blundenng  advocates,  tlian  from  her  most 
formidable  antagonists. 


Art.  III.  Report  of  the  Committee  managing  a  Fund  raiicd  hp  tome 
Friends,  for  the  Purpose  of  promoting  African  Instruction ;  with  an 
Account  of  a  Visit  to  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone.  8vo.  pp.  79* 
London.  1822. 

E  have  been  much  interested  by  fliis  Report  of  a  Quaker 
Missionary  experiment.  In  the  cause  of  suffering  huma¬ 
nity,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  on  many 
occasions  evinced  a  Missionary  zeal ;  and  no  denomination  of 
Christians  has  furnished  more  illustrious  philanthropists.  To 
individuals  of  this  estimable  body,  the  cause  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  all  over  tlie  world  is  very  greatly  indebted ;  while  at  (lome 
their  membei*8  generally  have  distinguished  themselves  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  All  these  circumstances 
go  to  prove  that  there  is  a  vitality  in  Quakerism,  th^t  the  spirit 
of  Penn  is  not  extinct  in  their  body,  and  that  if  hitherto  they 
have  not  contributed  their  share  to  the  sum  of  exertion  put 
forth  by  the  several  denominations  of  Christians  for  promoting 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  it  has  not  arisen  from  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  zeal,  or  at  le^t  not  from  any  want  of  benevolence. 

The  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  religious  system,  have 
doubtless  had  the  effect  of  deterring  them  from  the  direct  me¬ 
thod  resorted  to  by  Christian  missionaries  in  general  for  pro¬ 
mulgating  the  Gospel.  We  allude  more  especially  to  Uieir 
views  of  the  ministry  and  of  preaching.  But  even  if,  on  these 
and  some  other  points,  they  are  withheld  from  .co-operating 
with  the  members  of  other  religious  bodies,  still,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  schools,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all 
the  means  of  civilization, — branches  of  Missionary  exertioi^ 
scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  direct  religious  teaching, — 
there  is  nothing,  we  apprehend,  to  prevent  their  actively  con¬ 
curring  with  others,  or  taking  the  lead  themselves  in  new 
directions.  Prejudices  against  Missionary  exertions  far  more 
obstinate  and  malignant  than  any  for  which  Quakerism  may  be 
answerable,  have  given  way,  in  other  directions,  before  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  enlightened  views  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Let  a 
eect  fence  itself  round  as  it  may,  it  cannot  keep  out  tlie  all* 
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modifying  influence  of  incre^ing  information  and  tlie  spirit  of 
the  times  :  these  will  break  in  upon  every  sectarian  enclosure, 
and  at  length  find  tlieir  level.  VVe  consider  the  exertions 
made  by  toe  Society  of  Friends  in  connexion  with  the  Bible 
Society,  as  a  sipial  and  honourable  concession  on  their  part  to 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith.  And  we  are  disposed  to 
view  it  also  in  the  light  of  a  solemn  pledge  to  future  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  common  cause  of  Christianity.  Of  this  we  are 
fully  persuaded,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  whose  teaching  and  agency  their  tenets  more 
especially  lead  them  to  rely,  are  poured  down  on  any  indi- 
viauals  or  on  any  community,  they  will  inspire  a  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Heathen  and  for  the  extension  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ.  This  zeal  may  shew  itself  in  an  individual, 
we  admit,  without  being  accompanied  with  otlier  necessary 
evidences  of  true  piety.  But  in  application  to  collective  bodies 
of  Christians,  the  criterion  is  a  sate  one  ;  and  we  should  view 
the  absence  of  such  a  spirit  in  the  present  day,  in  any  sect  or 
denomination,  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  its  approaching  decline 
and  extinction.  As  Friends,  therefore,  value  their  ow  n  tenets, 
us  they  would  be  thought  sincere  in  tlieir  attachment  to  them, 
as  tliey  value  the  Bible  as  a  means  or  outward  word,  and  as 
they  honour  the  True  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth, — on  the 
principle  of  self-preservation  as  a  body,  and  on  the  higher  prin¬ 
ciples  of  faith  and  obedience  as  Christians, — it  behooves  them 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  come  behind  others  in  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world  that  lieth  in  the  wicked  one. 

The  undertaking  to  which  this  Report  relates,  originated  in 
the  benevolent  views  of  a  female  individual.  The  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  London  before  the  Society,  in  1819,  by 
Hannah  Kilham  of  Shettield,  ‘  whose  mind,*  we  are  told,  ‘  had 

•  been  for  some  years  under  an  impression  of  duty  to  employ 
‘  her  talents  in  this  way,  for  the  benefit  of  these  untutored 
'  members  of  the  human  family.’  Her  views  extended  not 
merely  to  the  personal  instruction  of  some  young  Africans, 
whom  she  took  under  her  superintendence  as  pupils,  but  ‘  to 

•  the  forming  of  an  Institution  for  cultivating  some  of  the 
‘  unwTitten  languages  of  Africa  ;  for  reducing  them  to  gram- 

•  maticul  principles,  K^omposing  elementary  books,  translating 

•  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  difliising  them,  by  the  in- 

•  strumentality  of  tlie  natives,  and  through  the  medium  of 

•  school  teaching,  among  their  countrymen.’  lu  this  plan, 
our  readers  will  recognise  the  outlines  or  a  system  coming  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  on  which  our  missionaries  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  difl'ereul  parts  of  tlie  world,  except  that  it  does  not 
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embrace  a  provision  for  administering  Christian  ordinances. 
A  subscription  being  set  on  foot  for  these  purposes,  some 
friends  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee  for  carrying  forward  the 
design,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  pledge  to  tne  public*  as 
to  the  beneficent  character  and  prudent  management  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  two  youths  selected  by  Hannah  Kilham  for  education, 
are  named  Sandanee  and  Mahmadee  :  the  former  is  from  Goree, 
the  latter  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  both  of  them 
speak  the  Jaloof  or  Waloof  language,  in  which  their  benevo¬ 
lent  instructress  has  herself  become,  by  continued  application, 
a  considerable  proficient.  These  pupils  have  conducted  them¬ 
selves  with  propriety  and  diligence ;  and  they  manifest  (qualities 
of  mind,  in  respect  both  of  talent’  and  disposition,  which  en¬ 
courage  the  prospect  of  their  amply  repaying  the  labour  and 
pains  oestowed  on  them.  *  The  still  more  important  result, 

*  of  a  degree  of  religious  susceptibility,  is,’  the  Committee 
state,  'apparent  in  both.’  Two  specimens  of  Scripture  pas¬ 
sages,  rendered  by  them  from  English  into  Jaloof,  are  given 
in  illustration  of  the  progress  they  have  already  made.  The 
practicability  of  reducing  the  language  to  writing,  as  well  as 
the  general  solidity  of  the  principles  adopted  by  Hannah  Kil¬ 
ham  in  her  labours,  has  been  decidedly  pronounced  upon  by  a 
person  of  colour,  a  native  of  Senegal,  well  skilled  in  the  Jaloof 
and  Foulah  tongues,  and  acquainted  also  with  English,  French, 
and  Arabic. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  object  of  opening  a  direct  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  natives,  the  Committee  availed  themselves 
of  the  offer  of  William  Singleton  of  Loxley  near  Sheffield,  to 
proceed  to  Africa,  to  visit  tne  chiefs  of  the  Jaloof  nation,  and 
to  engage,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  all  parties,  two 
more  pupils  of  that  nation.  He  was  to  collect  information  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  natives,  and  the  language,  and  to 
return  by  way  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the 
improvements  going  on  at  that  settlement.  His  Report  to  the 
Committee,  together  with  extracts  from  his  Journal,  occupies 
the  chief  part  of  the  present  publication  ;  and  though  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  it  contains,  is  not  very  considerable,  yet,  the 
narrative  is  highly  interesting,  and  the  way  has  been  cleared 
by  this  expedition  for  further  proceedings.  We  are  not  in¬ 
formed  what  directed  Mrs.  Kilnam’s  attention  to  the  Jaloof 
language  in  preference  to  other  African  dialects.  Mr.  Sin- 

*  The  Committee  consists  of  William  Allen,  Peter  Bedford,  Eldward 
Carroll, ‘Robert  Forster,  Luke  Howard,  Thomas  Newman,  Evan  Rees,  and 
John  Sanderson. 
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gletott  tirongly  recommended  by  a  merchant  in  the  island 
of  St  Mary,  to  cultivate  the  Mandingo,  as  beins  much  more 
•xtenshreiy  spoken.  The  Waloofs,*  he  was  told,  are  a  do- 
nes^c  people,  little  known  beyond  their  own  territories;  while 
the  Mandingoes  not  only  inhabit  a  greater  extent  of  country, 
but  travel  much  as  traders,  by  which  means  their  language 
lias  become  much  more  generally  known.  Not  being  able  to 
obtain  at  Bathurst  an  interpreter  and  guide,  Mr.  S.  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  design  of  exploring  the  J aloof  country.  He 
made  two  excursions  up  the  Gambia,  and  went  to  Mandinari, 
a  few  miles  South  of  Bathurst,  *  to  see  the  land  which  had 

*  been  given  to  tlie  Wesleyan  missionaries  by  the  king  of 

*  Combo,^  with  whom  he  had  a  palaver  at  Yindum,  the  place 
of  his  residence.  He  considers  the  town  of  Bakkaoo  on  the 
Cape  St.  Mary,  which  belongs  to  this  chief,  as  a  very  eligible 
place  for  the  proposed  settlement  on  the  Gambia.  From  the 
Journal  we  select  a  few  further  particulars. 

‘  The  island  culled  St.  Mary's  is  an  irregular  shaped  sand-bank,  very 
little  elevated  above  the  river.  It  is  nearly  level ;  and  in  digging,  nothing 
but  sand,  not  a  stone  can  be  found.  The  houses  arc  built  of  stone  from 
the  Barra  coast.  In  its  greatest  length,  the  island  is  nearly  four  miles  east 
and  weal :  the  widest  part  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  Its  situation  is  on 
the  chart.  Banyan  Point  N.  lat.  ISoUO'.  W.  Ion.  17^  34'. 

*  The  town  of  Bathurst  stands  on  the  cast  end  of  the  island,  which  is 
by  far  the  narrowest  part,  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  nearly  overflowed 
with  water ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  situation  of  the  town, 
ineusures  might  be  adopted,  which  would  considerably  improve  its  con¬ 
dition.  The  colony  is  in  its  infancy.  The  settlers  have  done,  and  arc 
doing  much ;  and  have  in  contemplation  more  for  the  general  benefit. 
The  buildings  erected,  and  being  erected,  by  government,  are  con¬ 
siderable. 

‘  'rhe  fint  object  that  engaged  my  attention  as  I  passed  along  the 
beach,  was  the  great  variety  in  the  countenances  and  forms  of  the  natives. 
Some  appeared  to  possess  so  little  of  the  human  face,  so  liulc  indication 
of  intellect,  that,  at  the  first  glance,  1  was  rather  painfully  affected :  in 
others,  there  was  nothing  remarkable.  In  some,  the  character  seemed  to 
be  improved  :  their  features  convinced  me  they  had  mind  ;  and  in  those 
of  one  individual  especially,  were  strikingly  apparent  both  ability  and 
Mobility. 

*  This  difference  in  the  forms,  &c.  of  the  Africans,  1  h.'ivc  since  ob¬ 
served,  is,  in  part,  national.  Generally,  the  Jaloof  is  rathc;r  tall,  plump, 
of  fine  turned  limbs,  short  curling  hair,  and  shining  jet  blaxk  skin.  The 

*  Mr.  Singleton  states  in  his  journal,  that  *  the  c<>untry  is  called 

‘  Jaloof;  (Jol-uf;)  the  inhabitants  Waloofs;  and  the  language  Waloof.' 
Also,  that  the  pure  Waloof  is  spoken  only  in  Jaloof  rmd  Cayor.  Mr. 
MoUicn,  however,  calls  both  the  country  and  its  inhal/itants  Joloff,  Wf 
suspect  that  the  distinction  is  imaginary,  or  arbitrarY.  * 
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Mtndihgoes,  mostly  of  a  spare  make,  not  qu'ite  so  clean,  or  of  so  brigkt 
a  black ;  their  hair  somewhat  l<rss  curled  than  that  of  the  JaloOfs.  Blit 
the  Kroonien  arc  the  most  n^markable.  Though  they  are  of  different 
heights,  all  that  I  have  set  n  ore  remarkable  for  tlieir  upright  walk,  firm 
tread,  activity,  and  strength  of  muscle.  They  abound  in  Sierra  Leone, 
where  they  are  employi'd  as  cooks,  grooms,  or  labourers.  The  Pul,  or 
Foolah,  is  as  filthy  as  the  Jaloof  is  clean.  He  wears  bis  hair  long, 
platted  into  a  hundred  divisions,  and  as  full  of  grease  as  it  can  contain, 
ills  skin  appears  as  if  sullied  with  dirt,  rather  than  naturally  black  ;  and 
in  his  person  he  is  somewhat  like  the  Mandingo. 

‘  Respecting  the  interior  of  the  Jaloof  country,  J.  Billyaud  states  S 
the  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  yet  fruitful;  that  there  are  no  high  mountains; 
but  that,  taking  the  course  from  Senegal  to  the  eastward,  where  the 
principal  king  of  the  Jaloofs  rcaides,  if  a  judgement  may  be  formed  from 
the  gradually  increasing  depths  of  the  wells,  it  is  one  continued  rise  c 
the  distance,  three  or  four  days'  Journey.  At  Senegal,  the  wells  are  in 
depth  about  twenty  fathoms :  at  Worko,  the  king's  town,  upwards  of 
one  hundred.  'Fhere,  when  a  well  is  to  be  sunk,  a  whole  village  or 
more  arc  employed ;  and  as  the  natives  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  walling,  and  the  soil  is  loose,  they  are  obliged  to  make  the 
well  exceedingly  wide :  this  increases  the  labour,  and  protracts  it  td 
many  months.  During  the  o|)cration,  it  seldom  fails  that  several  lives 
are  lost,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of  the  well.  They  arc  also  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  use  of  the  windlass  ;  and  have  no  means  of  drawing  up  the 
rubbish  but  by  band,  with  a  cord  and  a  calabash,  or  such  like  vessel. 
By  this  mode  they  draw  water,  which  renders  the  labour'  so  oppressive, 
that  successive  companies  of  men  are  obliged  to  relieve  each  other :  they 
are  employed  constantly  ;  and,  if  a  stranger  would  partake  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labour,  he  must  pay  for  the  refreshment. 

*  In  crossing  the  country,  camels  and  horses  are  sometimes  used  ; 
but  tbc  natives  mostly  travel  on  foot.  Thus  Mabmadee  Grant,  the 
courier,  passed  regularly  between  Senegal  and  Goree,  with  a  speed 
which  Europeans  have  failed  to  equal  on  horses.  And  thus  the  natives 
called  gold -merchants,  mostly  ISIandingoes,  traverse  the  country,  from 
the  Gambia  to  parts  beyond  Sego,  to  collect  the  gold  found  in  different 
places,  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  the  various  articles  of  trade  sold  in 
Bathurst,  principally  beads,  which  they  barter  for  the  gold.  But  so 
careful  are  they  in  trading,  or  bartering  their  gold  with  the  merchants, 
that  they  frequently  sit  at  the  stores  a  whole  day,  before  they  will  strike 
a  bargain.  To  this  mode  of  bolding  intercourse  with  the  natives,  may 
be  added  that  of  the  Gambia  merchants  sending  vessels  up  that  river, 
to  trade  at  the  villages  on  its  banks. 

*  In  each  village,  one  native,  called  the  lodging-man,  finds  accommo¬ 
dation  for  native  traders  coming  from  a  <liBtance  with  their  wax,  hides, 
and  other  articles,  to  barter  with  the  Europeans;  and  acts  as  interpreter 
and  daysman,  if  necessary,  between  the  two  parties;  for  which  senrioes 
he  receives  a  compensalion  from  them  both.’ 

Between  the  Jaloofs  and  the  Mandingoes,  there  appears  %o 
be  a  strong  mutual  antipathy.  The.  former  are  said  to  be 
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dreaded  by  other  nations  on  account  of  their  expertness  in  war. 
in  which  they  employ  much  cavalry.  Their  disposition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,  is  affectionate,  mild,  peaceable,  and 
patient;  while  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  S.  explored 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  represented  them  as  jealous,  giving 
little  attention  to  trade,  and  great  thieves.  The  latter  .cnarac- 
teristic  would  seem  equally  to  belong  to  the  Mandingoes,  who 
are  stated  to  depend  for  support  chiefly  on  theft  aiid  the  slave- 
trade  ;  yet,  they  have  cultivated  enclosures,  are  therefore  to 
some  extent  agricultural,  and  carry  on  a  trade  by  purchasing 
wax,  hides,  &c.  from  the  Feloops,  an  industrious  nation  further 
inland."  Except  among  the  Sireens,  as  the  Mahomedans  are 
called,  and  their  followers,  there  is  not  any  place  or  form  of 
worship  among  the  Mandingoes  ;  nor  have  they,  according  to 
the  information  of  a  native  interpreter,  any  idols  or  images. 

*  Should  any  native  determine  to  leave  the  evil  practices  of  the  So- 
nink-as  (pagans),  and  to  join  the  Mahomedans,  he  makes  known  his  in¬ 
tention  to  his  neighbours,  and,  becoming  a  pupil  of  the  screen,  is  taught 
to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  language  ;  and  is  thenceforward  designated 
toohte  or  convert,  till  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Alcoran  to  merit  the 
name  of  serecn;  I'he  number  of  Mahomedans  compared  with  the  So- 
nink-as,  is  supposed,  in  ibis  neighbourhood,  (Yamaliconda  on  the  Gam¬ 
bia,)  to  be  at  one  to  twenty.’ 

The  following  particulars  rest  too  much  on  hearsay  evidence; 
and  it  is  plain  from  the  varying  and  even  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  which  are  given  relative  to  the  different  nations,  that  no 
small  difficulty  attends  the  obtaining  of  correct  information  ; 
especially  when  the  character  of  one  tribe  is  to  be  learned  only 
fVom  the  representations  of  individuals  belonging  to  another 
and  perhaps  hostile  nation.  But  Mr.  Singleton  has  done  well 
to  give  us  his  memoranda,  as  he  took  them  down  at  the  time, 
without  gloss  or  comment.  , 

‘  Amongst  the  Jaloofs,  the  women  attend  to  their  households.  The 
Mandingoes  send  their  women  into  the  field.  I  have  not  learned 
whether  the  Mandingoes  have  any  peculiar  distinction  of  cast  or  tribe, 
beyond  that  of  roaster  and  slave.  But  the  Jaloofs  appear  to  have  several 
ditfereut  classes  or  casts :  such  as  the  Tug,  the  Oodae,  the  Mo-ul,  and 
the  Gaawell :  to  which  may  be  added,  the  Laoobies  or  Gipsies ;  though 
1  am  not  certain  that  these  are  of  Jaloof  origin ;  for  1  am  informed  they 
speak* the  Mandingo  language,  and  have  no  settled  place  of  abode,  but 
are  continually  removing  from  place  to  place,  resting  in  the  busht  with¬ 
out  even  a  tent  to  cover, them;  yet  if  they  find  a  forsaken  hut,  they 
scruple  not  to  inhabit  it,  so  long  as  they  abide  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  are  very  filthy  in  their  persons,  and  not  nice  in  their  food.  They, 
depend  partly  on  hunting  for  their  subsistence,  and  partly,  on  the  sale  of 
their  manufactures  ;  such  as  the  mortar  and  pestle,  buckets,  bowls,  and 
stools,  all  out  of  solid  wood.  The  axe  and  the  spear  are  their  only 
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weifon^i  ini),  with  ibe  UUer,  thty  are  dexlrroiis  in  detpaloUng  tlie 
cjepbiul :  the  tusks  of  this  aaimtl  they  also  aril,  or  exchange  with  the 
ohrr  natives  for  com.  .... 

*  1  have  since  learned  that  the  litoobics  arc  a  distinct  people,  and 
(hat  they  reside  U>  the  east  of  Cape  Vend.  Oa  the  chart  they  are  entered 
Ltbouies*^ 

*  With  respect  to  the  four  resident  casts  or  tribes,  they  are  lighl^  as- 
teemed  by  the  good  Jaloofs,  as  some  are  pleased  tp  style  themselvtt ;  and 
one  class,  via.  the  Gaewell,  or  singcra  and  fiddlers,  are,  beyond  all  the 
rest,  despised :  they  are  ^t  sutleredto  live  within  the  towns,  but  moat 
resi^  towards  one  certain  point  on  the  outside :  they  are  neither  pit- 
mitted  to  keep  cattle,  nor  to  drink  sweet  milk.  If  one  dies  near  the  wa¬ 
ter,  his  corpse  is  thrown  into  it ;  if  at  a  distance,  k  is  heaved  into  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  monkey-bread  tree,  for  the  natives  say  that  where  a 
Gacwell  is  buried  nothing  will  ^row. 

*  I'liough  these  Gaewcll  are  generally  thus  despised,  they  arc,  at  times, 
much  sought  unto  :  for  the  good  Jaloc^  loves  to  hear  the  praise  of  his 
anct'sCors,  and  when  intoxicated,  will  condescend  to  hear  a  Gnewell 
sing  the  honours  of  his  faintly.  If  the  minstrel  fiattcre  the  employer  to 
satisfactiou,  his  reward  is  not  only  certain,  bujt  often  considerable,  in 
time  of  war,  the  Gacwell  has  another  harvest.  In  the  field,  or  on  the 
march,  the  king  listens  to  thdr  songs  in  honour  of  his  predecessors,  or  of 
his  own  past  expb)it8,  as  chielii  of  htriner  times  attended  to  the  bards.  It  ia 
the  duty  uf  a  Gaewcll  too,  in  case  the  array  should  he  repuked,  to  ur^ 
them  to  return  to  the  charge;  but  Imre,  if  be  exceed  the  wisha  or  Ihf 
couroge  of  the  chief,  or  even  of  the  soldiers,  he  may  pay  for  his  tempfity 
the  price  of  bis  life. 

*  I'he  cast  named  Tug  are  smiths  of  any  sort.  The  Oodae  are  sfao^ 
makers  and  workers  in  leather.  I'he  Moul  arc  fishermen.  Ko  good 
Juloof  will  marry  into  these  casts  ;  but  the  Gacwell  is  the  only  cast  to 
whom  they  refuse  interment.  From  my  hut  1  have  repeatedly  seen,  and 
toriiight  again  dkcfirn  the  fires  wbkh  the  natives  kindle  on  the.  Barra 
coaat  opposite,  whence  the  particles  of  burped  grass  reach  me,  though 
at  several  miles'  distance.  They  arc  consuming  the  rced*like  stalks  of 
grass  produced  last  year,  to  mime  room  for  the  growth  of  the  coming 
spring.  Tfie  natives  have  not  the  knowledge  to  raise  artificial  grasses, 
and  as  they  store  very  little  hay,  (none,  except  the  stalks  of  the  ground¬ 
nut  may  be  so  called,)  their  cattle  are  half  pined  between  the  decline  of 
one  year  and  the  spring  of  the  next.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  poor  ani- 

*  In  MolUen's  Tf^vcls,  Laaubei.  (Eclectic  Review,  Nt  St  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  15.)  That  traveller  describe!  them  as  a  disfinct  race,  acknowledgins  a 
chief  who  alone  communicates  with  the  government  under  which  they 
may  r^de ;  as  supposed  to  pos^s  considerable  wealth ;  as  exempted 
from  military  service  on  payrociuof  a  stipuldlcd  tax  ;  as  fond  of  finery^ 
and  professed  fortuue-tcllcrs.  The  saxpe  lively  but  somewhat  imagina¬ 
tive  writer  conjectures  the  Ja^ofs  to  be  of  Numidian  or  Mauritanian 
origiu.  In  bis  passage  throu^  their  tcri^tory,  he  was  treated  with  the 
utniost  kiudoeW  R. 
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iMb  picking  bcr«  and  there  single  blades  of  any* thing  green,  and  of 
ihif  not  having  hall  enough.  'Fhey  are  not  better  circumstanced  than 
the  asses  in  England,  that  pick  their  scanty  subaistence  from  the  high¬ 
ways/  .  • 

The  Bd-gas*  (it  is  not  stated  in  what  part  their  territory  lies)  *  have  an 
image  of  wood  set  up  by  the  path  leading  to  each  village,  near  the  ea- 
Irance.  It  is  not  properly  an  object  of  worship;  but  is  considered  as 
a  hind  of  talisman,  to  preserve  the  village.  When  the  villagers  feast,  they 
place  themselves  near  to  this  image,  and  lay. before  it  the  first  (portion  oi* 
meat  that  is  cut :  they  also  pour  out  a  small  quantity  of .  their,  beverage 
al  his  feet. 

The  Limbas,  another  peoplct  form  figures  of  a,  man  in  clay  ;  not  in 
an  erect  attitude,  but  stretched  across  the  village  paths  near  to  the  en¬ 
trances  :  this  also  is  to  preserve  the  place^  and  to  be  a  criterion  of  the 
intention  of  any  visitor. 

.  *  If  natives  of  another  tribe  or  country,  come  to  one  of  their  towns, 
and  walk  over  the  image,  it  is  considered  by  tlic  inhabitants  a  sign  of 
hostile  or  unfriendly  intention.  Themselves  always  turn  out  of  the  path 
for  him  ;  but  they  offer  no  worship,  nor  any  meat  or  drink :  only,  they 
take  great  care  to  supply  any  loss  his  faoc  may  sustain,  from  accidents, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  people  named  Fio,  Ma-ne,  or  Casso,  make  small  images  of 

wood,  which  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  assist  them  in  divining.  The 
Tiromanee  language  is  next  in  usefulness  (to  leeward)  after  the  Mandin* 
go. .  The  BuUom  is  not  extensively  known/  , » ^ 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  the 
animated  address  in  which  the  Committee  urge  on  tlie  atten¬ 
tion  of  Friends  the  benevolent  object  they  nave  so  much  at 
heart,  and  which,  those  who  distinguished  themselves  as 
Abolitionists,  in  reference  to  the  Trade,  are  bound,  in  consis¬ 
tency,  to  do  their,  utmost  to  promote,  as  the  only  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  emancipation  of  the  much  injured  African. 

*  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  open  with  that  people  whose  cause  we  have 
long  been  engaged  to  plead  with  their  oppressors,  a  direct  and  continued 
intercourse,  with  a  view  to  impart  to  them  some  measure  of  the  blessings 
and  benehts  conferred  upon  us,  (for  this  end,  doubtless  among  others,) 
by  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence.  Our  sympathy  was,  many  years 
since,  awakened  on  their  behalf,  by  the  knowlixige  we  had  acquired  of 
the  .circumstances  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  in  the  great  work  of  procuring 
the  abolition  of  this  gigantic  evil,  for  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  we 
tailored  as  early  and  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our  countrymen.  '  Our  at¬ 
tention  is  even  now  directed  to  a  search  aflcr  the  best  means  of  perfecting 
this  work  of  mervy/  We  avow  the  desire  and  the  purpose,  still  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  sons  of  Africa,  and  to  use  our  best  endcavoura,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  benevolent  men  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  vile  traffic  in  the  persons  of  men,  wherever  practised.  Do  not  the 
circumstances  info  which  we  have  been  led  by  this  engagement,  bring 
home  yet  further  claims  on  our  benevolence  towards  this  people  ^  Can 
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tfR  be  thus  desirous  to  secure  to'a  who!c  nation,  the  quiet  and  p^naxkeiit 
enjoyment  of  their  freedom  and  natural  privileges,  but  on  a  priuciplc  of 
Christian  Io%'e  i  And  will  not  the  same  principle,  followed  out  to  its 
moter  efTects,  lead  us  also  to  desire,  and  endeavour,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  fellow-partakers  with  us  in  tlie  higher  and  enduring^  privileges  of 
the  gospel  f  Wc  tiould  wish,  doubtless,  that  their  liberties,  ohee  acquired, 
should  be  used  to  the  glory  of  their  and  our  Creator,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  upon  earth.  But  it -is  not  by 
leaving  them  free  in  a  state  of  degrading  ignorance  and  helpkss  ba$^ 
harism,  that  wc  can  hope  to  contribute  to  this  happy  and  beneficial  reauH. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  impart  to  them  the  kind  and  degree  of  ii^ 
struction  requisite  to  pn^pare  their  minds  for  the  reception  ofi  at  least, 
the  historical  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  those  records,  so 
interesting  to  all  men,  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Divine  dis» 
pensations  in  successive  ages  of  the  world. 

*  Need  we  much  persuasion  to  induce  us  to  do,  in  this  Case,  to  oihers, 
as  we  would,  in  like  cirumstances,  they  should  do  to  us  :  nay,  as  others 
have  already  done  in  our  behalf,  through  the  medium  of  our  predecessors, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  islands :  a  |>cople  more  rude,  if  we  may 
chedit  history,  than  the  poor  Africans  we  arc  now  called  to  succour:*  a 
people  who,  until  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion  broke  in  Upon  them, 
wandered  in  their  native  forests,  naked  and  tatOoed,  feeding  on  acomt, 
and  offering  human  sacrifices  to  false  gods  !  With  such  an  opportunity 
before  us  as  now  exists,  shall  we  wait  to  see  the  rudiments  of  useful  know* 


ledge  planted  at  some  distant  day,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  not  by  the 
peaceable  hands  of  neighbours^  (for  he  is  my  neighbour,  however  remote 
his  dwelling,  who  takes  pains  to  do  me  good^)  but  by  some  varrfor,  sub¬ 
duing  and  giving  laws  to  the  land,  for  his  own  aggrandisement  i  Suck 
was  the  lot  of  us  Britons,  in  a  remote  and  perilous  age  :  but  the  di^ 
pensations  of  Divine  Wisdom  arc  unsearchable ;  good  was  still  educed 
from  seeming  evil.  He,  whose  mercy  is  in  the  Heavens,  and  whose  faith¬ 
fulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  was  still  favourable  to  our  land,  in  the 
midst  of  its  many  distresses:  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were  sown;  they 
grew  and  prospered ;  and  we  now  see  around  us  the  rising  harvest. 
joicing,  as  we  do,  in  blessings  and  benefits  thus  conferred  upon  us,  is  it 
not  our  incumbent  duty,  when  the  way  opens,  and  the  leadings  of  the 
Providential  hand  towards  a  particular  nation  are  discernible  in  this  re- 
spect,  cheerfully  to  apply  ourselves,  as  we  may  be  enabled,  to  tbe  task 
of  imparting  to  them  a  measure  of  that  instruction  which,  of  his  unme¬ 
rited  bounty,  we  have  received  ?  I'hc  work  (it  may  be  said)  is  great, 
and  pur  abilities  and  means  comparatively  very  smalL  Be  it  to:  but  of 
this  \ye  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  now  pottible  for  us  to  begin  to  convey 
instniotioD  to  the  natives  of  that  large  and  interesting  continent.  Tbe  ta¬ 
lent  is  already  in  our  hands :  let  us  occupy  with  it ;  and  in  due  season, 
that  which  we,  if  we  have  faith  and  courage,  shall  now  originate,  may 
be  carried  forward  by  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  with  still  greater  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  with  equal  perseverance,  to  a  successful  issue :  both  we  and 
they  relying  on  His  support,  and  trusting  in  His  sufficiency,  who  hath 
declared,  **  I  will  gather  aU  nations  and  tongues  ;  and  they  shall  come, 
“  and  see  my  glory/*  Isa.  Ixvi.  18/ 
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Alt.  IV.  JuHm  Stvcra,  ou  VAn  Qiu»/re  Cent  Quatre-ungt^donu.  Par 
J.  C.S>inionde  dr  Sismondi,  Auteur  del'HKtcnre  des  Fran^aiSydtPHit* 
toire  de»  Republiquts  Italiennes  d«  Moren  Age,  de  la  Littemtoni  du 
Alidide  I'EuropCr  drc.  &c.  dec.  12nio.  3  Tom.  Paris.  1822. 

The  name  of  M.  Sismondi  has  long  ranked  deservedly  high 
in  literary  estimation,  liis  elaborate  work  upon  the  Italian 
Republics,  and  his  historical  sketches  of  the  Literature  of  the 
South  of  Italy,  though  framed  upon  plans  much  too  extended 


to  allow  us  even  the  hope  of  their  speedy  completion  from  the 
able  hand  of  their  Author,  are  durable  monuments  of  his  in¬ 
dustry  and  genius.  We  were,  therefore,  agreeably  surprised, 
when  an  historical  romance  from  the  same  pen  was  announced 
to  us,  and  heartily  disposed  to  congratulate  that  large  portion 
of  the  reading  community  who  are  partial  to  this  amusing  class 


of  compositions,  that  the  accomplished  Writer  had  at  length 
relaxed  from  his  severer  studies,  by  a  slight  excursion  into  the 
province  of  fiction.  But,  whetlier  it  be,  that  a  life  devoted  to 
sterner  occupations,  and  a  mind  disciplined  to  the  patient  exami¬ 
nation  of  evidence  or  the  methodical  compilation  of  facts,  and 
therefore  Ixabituated,  by  the  more  regular  and  uniform  order  of 
events,  to  those  gradual  and  consecutive  developments  which 
would  not  be  endured  in  the  world  of  romance  and  imagination 
— ^whether  these  habits  are  fatal  to  tliat  elasticity  and  play  of 
invention  so  indispensably  requisite  in  those  who  write  tor  the 
amusement  of  our  lighter  hours  ;  or  whether  advancing  age,  as 
it  stiffens  the  muscles,  renders  also  the  inventive  faculties  less 
active  and  locomotive ;  whatever  be  the  real  solution  of  the 
problem,  certain  it  is,  that  we  have  experienced  great  disap¬ 
pointment  in  toiling  through  the  pages  of  Julia  Severa.  The 
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Perhaps*  the  whole  class  of  fictions  to  which  we  give*  the 
name  of  mstorical  romances*  are  liable  to  the  'same  defeoC.  Not 
that  the  alliance  of  history  and  fiction  is  whoHy  4mpraettold>l6 ; 
but  it  must  always  be  a  forced*  and  too  frequently  a  discordant 
alliance.  As  their  province  is  distinct*  so  are  dieir  graces*  and 
the  unity  of  the  tablet  is  destroyed  by  the  dissimilitude. 

•  Non  bene  coftvemnnt,  net  iiwd  sedc  mo/raniur? 

Even  in  those  matchless  productions*  the  Scottish  novels*  a 
aeries  of  inventions  which  constitute  an  epoch  in  ^e  history  of 
romantic  "composition*  the  difficulty  is  not  always  vanquished* 
though  the  mightiest  strength  of  tne  art  has  been  put  forth  in 
softening  the  incongruity  of  real  with  imagined  events.  In  Ivan* 
hoe*  for  instance*  where  the  action  is  thrown  oack  to  a  remoter 
period  than  is  usual  in  the  other  fictions  of  that  family*  so  aware 
are  Sfe  that  there  e^st  few,  if  any*  authentic  memorials  of  the 
domestic  maimers  of  the  times*  that  the  conviction  perpetu¬ 
ally  obtrudes  itself*  of  the  Author's  having  drawn  upon  his 
fancy  rather  than  his  learning.  We  do  not  contend*  that  a 
diligent  antiquary  may  not  collect  from  genuine  records  many 
de^t£c^ed  features*  both  pf  the  public  and  private  life  of  our 
Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors; — the  solemn  tournament*  the 
Judicial  combat*  the  formal  banquet*  and  even  the  domestic 
medl,.  Bui  then*  as  for  the  living  characters  of  that  period*— 
the  unsettled  and  licentious  state  of  the  social  condition*  the 
absence  of  political  and  civil  security*  the  heroic  and  chiral^ 
rous  qualities  which,  not  being  absolutely  to  be  designated  as 
vices*  must*  for  that  reason*  pass  for  virtues*  general  igno¬ 
rance*  monkish  ascendency*  and  popular  superstition — the 
ag^egate  character  compounded  of  these  derntmts-no  longer 
exists.  No  actual  prototype  of  it  is  to  be  found*  and  its^- 
lineation  must  equally  elude  the  skill  of  the  fictitious*  and  the 
research  of  the  historical  writer.  Ivanhoe*  Rowena,  Front  de 
Boeuf,  tocksley*  the  Templar*  have*  it  is  true*  their  predo¬ 
minating  qualities  assigned  to  them;  but  they  are  qualities 
which  have  been  tatken  out  of 'the  wardrobe  of  general  nature, 
and  belong  to  other  shapes  and  modifications  of  society*  than 
those  to  v^ich  the  Author  has  adapted  his  fable.  Nor  do  we 
mean  to  Contend  that  an  interesting  romance  may  not  be  woven 
from  these. materials.  All  that  we  assert*  is*  that  the  historical 
dress  sits  upon  the  fiction  so  awkw^ly*  and  is  in  so  fre¬ 
quent  danger  of  falling  off*— so  unintermitted  a  contest  is 
going  on  between  our  historical  oecollections  and  the  incidents 
and  personages  of  the  book*  that  a  certain  undefinable  but  un¬ 
conquerable  incredulity, 

Amari  alupM  qftod  in  ipsis  Jioribus  angit, — 

a  restless  suspicion  that  real  history  is  needlessly  or  unskilfully 
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violited,  prevents  gur  being  hurried  ^wuy  by  the  delusion^  \Vb«Te* 
as,  had  the  romance-writer  kept  dear  of  con^crated  ^pund 
of  history,  and  contented  him^lf  with  merely  (or  his 

own  convenience,  a  remote  period  to  his  action, — had  ne  nev^ 
invaded  the  circle  of  pur  mo^  settled  WsociaUons,, we  should  have 
permitted  him  without  a  murmur  to  exercise  the  most  despotic 
caprice  over  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  his  stor) ,  and  the 
cr^ence  which  real  history  claims  from  us,  would  have  been 
undiyidedly  rendered  to  his  hctipn. 

If  these  remarks  apply  to  a  story  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
ho.w  .much  more  strongly  will  fh^  ‘‘^pply  incidents  and  chaf 
racters  which  belong  to  the  fifth  ?  What  avails  it,  that  the 
Ai^thpr  ha^  toiled  three  times  successively  through  Gregory  of 
Tour^,  or  grown  pale  over  the  chronicles,  and  codes,  and  acta 
sanctorum  q{  this  obscure  epoch?  parewell'to  all  t}ie  appro^ 
priate  graces  and  characteristic  charms  of  fictitious  compo; 
sition,  if  tliey  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  cpmptton-plage  l^oks 
of  historical  compilers.  What  does  the  reader  carp  about  a 
stiict  adherence  to  dates  and  chronologies,  whiph  thp  writer 
hiipself  kicks  away,  when  thev  happen  to  impede  or  retard 
him?  A  picture  of  the  state  of  Gaul  at  the  period  of  the  Me^ 
Tpvingian  invasion,  is  indispensable  to  a  general  history  of 
France  ;  and  the  reader  submits  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  can, 
to  the  nece^ity  of  wading  through  details  whose  dull  monotony 
is  rarely  broken  by  the  interposition  of  great  counsels  or  spltn* 
did  achievements.  l3ut  in  works  addressed  to  the  fancy  and 
the  heail,  or,  if  addressed  to  the  understanding,  incapable  of 
reaching  it  unless  by  those  avenues,  they  are  wretchedly  mis¬ 
employ^.  They  are  drag-chains  upon  the  wheels  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  :  they  c^eck  and  embarrass  the  march  of  the  fiction. 
Nor  does  history  itself  fare  at  all  better  from  a  union  with 
fiction  so  ill  assorted  and  unnatural.  Occasional  separations 
of  bed  and  board  are  requisite  to  keep  them  in  peace  with  each 
oilier.  The  Author  is  obliged  to  place  both*  chrenology  and 
fact  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  to  stretch  and  mutilate  them 
at  his  pleasure. 

Such  would  baye  been  our  decided  ppiniqn  as  to  this  mixed 
species  of  composition,  even  had  the  Julia  Sevefa  of  M.  Sis- 
mondi  not  appeared,  as  if  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them.  ’  But 
the  learned  Writer  gives  them  a  most  undeniable  sanction  in 
his  t»wn  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  his  work. 

*  Lrs  h6ros  du  roman,  F^lix,  Julia,  S6verus,  sontdc  pure  invention. 
L*action  dc  Vo]u$ianus,‘qui  ibrmc  le^nonid  en  quclque  softe  de  tout  le 
drame ,  et  Texp^^dition  dc  Theud^'ric,  sont  6galcjneiU  imaglnajres.  Ce  sont 
dcs  choses  qui  pouvaient  etre,  mais  nous  ne  savons  pas  qu'clles  aieni 
6l^.  Lc2»  dula'ii  i^vcncrocn^  publics  sunt  cti  geucial  fundes  sur  i'histoirc. 
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le  n«  me  suis,  jc  crois,  6cart^  dc  la  chronologic  qu*a  Tigard’  de  Saint 
Senoch,  dont  la  fetraite  dans  la  tour  de  Lo^os  fttt  poiiericwrt  .ptnir 
iire  (fun  demi^kU  a  tipacKe  ou  je  Tai  mis  en  sc^ne.’ 

But  Felix,  Julia,  and  Severus  are  not  merely  peonage! 
purely  imaginary :  t^y  are  as  much  personages  of  tne  eighteenth 
as  of  the  fifth  century,  and  are,  in  fact,  litfle  more  than  ’^OM 
common  l)eings,  beset  with  difficulties,  struggling  with  misfor* 
tunes,  tortured  by  suspense,  agitated  with  nope,  or  inflamed 
with  love,  that  constitute  the  regular  dramatis  persona  of  a  ID* 
mance.  Yet,  it  would  be  doing  M.  Sismondi  great  injustice, 
were  we  reluctant  to  admit,  that  measuring  the  execution  of  his 
work  byjthe  ordinary  aim  of  the  novelist,  ne  has  shewn  himself 
by  DO  means  incapable  of  furnishing  entertainment  to  thoM 
who  ,are  addicted  to  that  sort  of  reading.  Amusement  is 
what  they  expect ;  and  Julia  Severa  will  not  cheat  their  expec¬ 
tations.  They  will  probably  yawn  over  the  passages  which  are 
purely  historical,  and  devote  to  the  infernal  deities  the  Vahdak, 
the  ouevi,  the  Silingi,  and  the  Burgundians ;  but' they  wiH 
feel  a  wakeful  solicitude  for  the  loves  of  Felix  and  Julia,  and 
tremble  at  the  dangers  which  menace  them,  when,  with,  a  com^ 
ro^d  over  the  terrific  that  does  not  fall  far  short  of  Ann  Rad? 
clifi'e  herself,  the  Author  encloses  them  in  a  subterraneous 
ccu^ern,  and,  after  a  lingering  and  hopeless  separation,  brings 
them  again  miraculously  together.  ’ 

A  much  higher  and  a  much  purer  praise,  however,i8  due  to 
M.  Sismondi.  His  characters  are  not,  like  Rousseau's;  the 


creatures  of  a  diseased  imagination,  or  moral  paradoxes 
bodied* in  the  human  form.  He  does  not  inflame  the  passions, 
nor  undertake  to  teach  young  ladies  to  be  chaste  by  images  of 
frailty  and  impurity,  or  young  men  to  respect  the  righU  of  hos¬ 
pitality  by  examples  of  treacnery  and  hypocrisy.  He  attacks 
superstition, .  but  respects  religion ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  extent  of  his  novel,  a  single  passage  which  breathes  a 

Questionable  sentiment,  or  inculcates  a  dangerous  lesson.  Ha 
oes  not,  indeed,  astonish  us  by  the  enraptured  eloquence  -of 
that  extraordinary  writer.  He  does  not  paint  the  conflicts  of  love 
in  colours  as  warm  and  captivating  as  those  of  St.  Preux,  when  he 
was  wandering  .among  tne  rocks  of  Meilleraye.  But,  tot  a 
novel-writer,  and  a  Frenchman,  no  mean  portion  of  commen* 
datioB  is  included  in  these  negatives.  '  , 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  story, 
extracting  occasionally  a  few  passages  as  favourable  specimens 
pf  the  style  and  manner  of  this  elegant  Author.  It  ts  not 
often,  inaeed,  that  we  deem  ourselves  warranted  in  dedicaiiufg 
large  a  space  of  our  journal  to .  works  of  this  chss  of  litera* 
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lure.  But  the  talent  and  reputation  of  M.  Siamondi  will 
justiFy  a  alight  d^patture  froni  otir  hile. 

lo  the  year  492  of  the  Christian  era,  f'elix  t^lor^iius,  ihe 
hero,  low  possession  of  hts  Ysst  estates  betwixt  the  Lbife  and 
the  Cher»  the  donation  of  the  emperor  Majorian  to  S3^Tia  Nih 
na^tia  his  mother.  Noviliacum,  the  villa,  or,  as  it  i^oidd  now 
be  termed,  the  chateau  of  these  domains^ -was  yet  Uuii^ured 
by  the  incursions  of  the  fbrocious  and  predatory  tribes  ^ho  Had 
encocnively  overnm  that  part  ef  the  country.  The  oondUion 
upon  ffhich  the  investiture  of  the  lands  had  been  granted>  being 
that  of  cultivatiiig  its  soil,  the  firat  cales  of  Sylvia  had  been 
directed  to  tlie  peopling  it  with  persons  capable  of  tiUHig 
H;  and  slie  had  availed  hersblf  of  the  universal  anarchy  of  the 
times,  to  collect  together  a  nutaber  uf  slaves  and  several  want 
dering  (amiltes^  wlio  Would  othdwibe  hhve  perished  by  fatnihe 
ffi  the  vast  and  drcaiy  forests  of  GhliL  They  were  a  rmtulnt 
of  the  Celtic  iuhahiiants,  and  spbke  tile  language^  add  were 
the  dress  of  Celts.  These,  with  two  military  colonies,  con¬ 
sisting  of  v'eteriui  soldiers  who  had  ittired  from  the  imperial 
service,  completed  the  establishment  of  Sylvia;  Sira  wtMi  ac¬ 
companied  to  her  retreat  by  a  grammarian  ami  a  priost,  nrHose 
oAice  it  was  to  assist  in  the  education  of  Felix,  arid  to  initiate 
him  in  sacred  and  profane  letters. 

Felix,  like  other  heroes  of  romance,  disptaTed  an  early  apti- 
tndn  for  his  studies ;  tmd  having  acquired  all  the  manly  hnd 
Indite  accomplishments  of  the  figej  he  is  introduced  t6  thb 
rcmier^s  acquaintance,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  oh  his  ffeturtt 
from  Constantinople,  where  he  had  sojourned  lo  execilte  the 
last  sad  duties  to  nis  father.  It  is  not  long  befdre  the  hetoine 
also  mokes  her  appearance.  A  few  montlis  after  the  arrivkl  of 
Felix  at  Noviliacuni,  a  number  of  fugitives  appeared  Oh-  the 
oppoaite  bank  of  tiie  Loira,  imploring  succout.  •  They  had 
been  driven  by  an  incursion  of  Franks  front  Ui^  vicinity  of 
Chartres,  which  the  barbarous  invaders  had  burned,  after  hav¬ 
ing  slaughtered  thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  Amohg  the 
party  who  had  fled  the  battlemxes  and  sabres  of  the  FVahks, 
was  Julia,  the  doubter  of  Julius  Severus,  senator  and  Coant 
(a  .Roman  dignity)  of  Chartres,  who  was  then  at  the  cOtirtof 
Clovis  at  Soissons,  soKcidng  his  guarantee  and  protection  fit>m 
the  violence  which  had  long  hovered  over  that  unhappy  city, 
and  cherishing  ulterior  views  of  nuiting  his  daughter  ih  lllar- 
riam  with  that  sovereign. 

wcf  nbed  not  hfnt  to  those  of  our  readers  Vvho  are  Versed  In 
the  ordinary  modes  of  heroes’  losing  their  hearts  tO  heroines, 
that  tfao  coni|sest  of  Julia  over  Felix  was  soon  accomplished. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  endeavour  to  assist  iha 
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vinco  of  the  Gauls^  and  wnl  eMabUah  hh  ttisii|iettAIh  l^faun  lb 
the  hand  of  bis  bi^oteoufl  dau^htat.  Rts 
equally  distant  ftonl  Orlatihs  an<rToa]a;;*'si)^g^faa  turn 
necessity  of  concerting  with  the  gOTemon  of  tbo^ 
NumerianuSy  an  imbecile  and  contemptible  "charac^ei;  and  Vb- 
Ibsianus,  the  archbishop  of  the  latter  pToyiace^ 

On  his  Velum  from  Orleans^  where  the  inddence  hnd  volitp- 
luOasiiess  of  Numerianus  rendered. all  aerions  diacussibn  eon* 
eerning  the  common  danger  futile  and  ineflhctnal,  ho  aiYfVI^ 
at  the  eave  of  Pan one  of  the  fe#  Verttiants  still  eiiatihg  bf 
the  ]^agan  auperStition  of  Roitie,  Whete  he  hah  ‘an  hitemew 
with  a  solitary  Sybil,  the  only  hihabftant  of  Ite  deholat^ 

*  La  facade  da  temple  6iait  abtolumeiit  d^nloliet  l^lntetieur  4tall 
comble  de  ruinet,  d’ou  s’eleraienl  des  hanM  tigea  de  elgise,  laildte 
que  le  lierre  tapissait  les  murs  lateraux.  Mais  la  muraiUe  du  fhed  ^ 
tali  encore  deboat ;  elle  servait  d’apput  d  une  etp6oe  ^  haager^  qirf 
avait  M  batti  deniere,  et  ou  des  {ragmens  de  ooibhnos  des  htcHU 
traves,  des  marbres  sc^lptes  ayeo  soin,  sertaient  ^  Sbutenilr  OH' tbit 
de  chaurbe.  G’eit  hi  vivalt  Lamia«  que  Fdia  tfouya  asste  db* 
vant  sa  porte,  mais  qui  8*6leva  d  son  approchc  arec  un '  respectqoi 
il*etait  pid  tans  dignite. 

*  Lamia  etait  deja  courbee  par  Fdge,  mais  les  tndts  prononcj^bt  Ae 
son  via8ge»  n’indiquaient  auoune  faiblcsse  t  ses  yeuiL  eo(bnc4i,  sa 
pcau  s^che  et  jaunei  et  sa  maigreur  avail  qitelqup  cmose  d^eftri^aat* 
Cepcndant  le  mouvement  seuJ  de  sa  physionomte  commannast 
tention :  ses  yeux  s’animoient  comme  elle  parlait;  3  y  avmt^Oii 
unc  sorte  a*inspiration  dans  ses  regards,  et  dans  le  son  de  voiw 
line  assurance,  une  Cmphase  d*exprcssioh  qui  bobtrastoient  avfq  i^l 
mis^fre.  Ses  habits  avaient  aussi  quelqiie  chose  d’^trange :  dp  cou- 
Icurs  iSdatantes,  des  btoifcs  pr6cieuse8,  s*  y  irony aient  mel^p  ilea  hi* 
iltons,  et  F^lix  croyait  vaguement  y  rOcontiaitre  quelques  parties  dee 
vdtcmens  que  dans  teus  les  anciens  tableaux  on  voyait  aux  .prdUeasea 
des  temples.’ 

.  Meg  Merrilies  and  tlie  half  inspired  witches  of  the  Wavier- 
lev  school,  seem  to  have  been  present  to  the  imagination  of 
M.  Sismondi,  wheb  he  drew  this  picture.  We  insert  the  eol* 
Ibquy  in  course  of  which  the  hero  leanM  that  JuUub  Se* 
veros  adhered  to  the  interdicted  religion.  , 


*  **  Ma  bonne  mere,”  lui  dit  Felix  cn  I’sbotdbht,  ^  FbbltimAd 
s’approche,  et  i’aurais  besoin  d’un  guide  pour  me  conduire.’'  ,  i 
«  **  L’obscunt^  cst  d4j4  sur  nous?*  repondit  Lamia,  pn  ,6xa^  aiir 
lui  w»  reganls  pertan.,  et  j’ai  recoaduU  a  la  vrne  lumidrepWeura 
ue  ceux  qui  s’egaraient.”  .  .  i,  •  13114 

« '«( Je  craignais  qu*^  voire  Sge  vous  n’ebssiez*  pas  la  three  me 
reebnduire  i  mviliacum.” 

r  *  Laknia  avail  suppose  d*abord  que  Ics  paroles  dc  PcAx  dtaient 
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figur^esf  el  que  pour’demander  une  chose  d^fendue  par  let  lob,  X 
mall  emploj^  un  lamge  ^uivoque,  qu’il  ip(xi  r^tracter^ao  betoini 
nait  Toywt  qne  c^Hm  Traieiiient  im  ^ide  qu'il  demandait,  elle  re- 
prit.  **  Je  i^le  d’un  temps  ancicn  ;  a  present  vous  vojex  bien  que 
jf  ne  dois  plus  songer  &  m’doigoer  de  ma  demeure.** 

^  Cette  Tie  solitaire,  el  ces  r^ponses  excit^rent  la  curiosity  de  Flo- 
rentius.  II  porta  sea  regards  sur  sn  miserable  df  meure.  II  crut  j 
remarquer  Fautel  du  temple,  et  le  simulachre  du  dieu  qui  y  aTait  (t6 
ado'it^i  et  dislinguer  aussi  la  coupe  des  libations  et  la  bache  des  sacri¬ 
fices.  Curieux  d’examiner  cette  partie  des  mines,  il  se  pr^parait  k  y 
descend  re.  Lamia  Tarr^ta.  ^  Ne  profanez  pas,  incredule,  ce  dernier 
e^jour  des  dieux  que  tous  avez  chassis  de  leurs  temples ;  ne  cberdtez 
point  k  p^netrer  des  mysUircs  que  vous  n’adorez  plus ;  redoutez  la 
Tensrance  de  ce  Pan,  qui  dissipa  les  armies  de  vos  percs.  Les  lob 
de  Tb6odose  ont  dedare  coupable  du  l^-majest6,  et  condamn^  a 
mort,  ceux  qui  offirent  des  sacrifices  aux  dieux  de  nos  p^res.  Sans 
doute  youB  n*en  Toulez  pas  k  la  vie  d*une  vielle  fcminc sans  doutu 
vous  n*avez  pas  appris  en  Grccc,  k  cette  6cole  d*Atb6nes  ou  notre 
religion  eat  encore  profess^e  par  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  philosophes  et 
de  litterateurs  illustres,  a  6pier  les  adorateurs  des  dieux  antiques  pour 
les,perdre?  Mais  alors,  pourquoi  vous  rendre  complice  de  cette 
action,  qui  pour  vous  est  un  crime,  pour  nous  une  vertu  ’ 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  Felix  concerning  the  rites  of 
the  prohibited  superstition,  tlie  old  lady  proceeds : 

*  *«  Vetis  autres  grands  reroarquez  k  peine  Pexistence  du  panrre ; 
comment  sauriez  vous  s^il  a  des  opinions  ?  Sans  doute  il  reste  parmi 
nous  de  sectateurs  des  anciens  dieux  de  Rome ;  il  en  reste  aussi  des 
dieux  des  druides.  Mais  ou  sont  aujourd  hui  les  villages  d’ou  sortai- 
ent  autrefois  les  joycuses  processions  des  Lupercal^?  Us  sont 
min6s  comme  ce  temple  qui  me  couvre  de  ses  debris.’* 

*  Vous  ^tC8pr6tres8e:*’ 

*  Je  le  suis.  £t  il  n  ’y  a  pas  si  long  temps  qu’un  horomc,  votre 
^gal  cn  rang,  qu^un  comte  est  vend  au  milieu  de  qes  mines,  bruler 
I’enccns  devant  la  statue  du  dieu,  et  consulter  I’oraclc.  /Connaissez 
vous  Julius  S6vC*ru8?**  •  Tom.  I.  pp.  119 — 126. 

The  old  hag  leaves  him  still  in  doubt  whether  his  daughter 
had  been  educated  in  the  same  faith  j  an  apprehension  which 
threw  dismay  and  alarm  over  all  the  dreams  of  love  and  hope 
which  he  had  so  fondly  cherished. 

The  ambitious  and  haughty  character  of  Vblusianus,  the 
archbishop,  is  well  drawn. 

*  L’aspect  dc  Volusianus  ^tait  v<$n6rable,  mais  il  inspiralt  autant  dc 
ertinte  que  de  respect.  Sataille  6tait  61ev6e,  et  son  corps,  quoique. 
t^pub^  par  les  jcCmes  et  les  veilles,  6tait  droit  et  comme  inflexible ; 
son  teint  <^tait  jaune,  ses  joues  crcuscs,  sa  tete  etait  ombraged  d*upe 
abondance  des  cheveux  noirs  et  courts ;  l*agc,  qui  avail  marqu^  ses 
traces  sur  tout  Ic  reste  de  i>a  figure,  uc  les  avail  point  blanchb,  ct 
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coniraitc  cIuhdoiI  une  durete  eiDguii^  a  w  pdWOAOOip. ,  ^  ipk 
nrds  per^anf  annoncaient  dani  laauocMeur  do  St  MartOH  jm 
des  p^^nitens  pK^toC  qu’un  pdre ;  On  dumroion  Mbitmlablo  do  Fanlon^ 
dot  infid^let ;  un  pen^cuteur  redoulam  dea-  paleoa  oi  dot  >h6rdli- 
ques ;  un  homme  enfin  qui  aaurait  etnplo3rer  toutea  Let •ioiiourcoa>do 
la  politique  mondaine  pour,  aervir  ce  qu*il.  regardait  coinme  Iba  iofei* 
rdta  du  CieL’  Tom.  I.  pp«  15d>  154. 

.  lu  his  interview  with  tliis  proud  prelate,  Felix  first  learned 
the  views  entertained  Julius  Severus  of  the  marriage  of 
Julia  with  Clovis.-  Volusianus  easily  read  the  state  of  biamind. 
But  though  the  interests  of  the  Church  seemed  imperiously  to 
demand  &at  she  should  not  be  united  to  Clovis,  ho  was  equally 
indisposed  to  her  alliance  with  Felix,  apprehensive  lest  the 
power  and  the  talent  of  Severus,  the  implacable  foe  of  the 
priesthood,  should  be  strengthened  by  'the  reputation  and 
wealth  of  the  senator  Florentius. 

It  was  not  long  before  Felix  discovered  that  his  interesting 
guest  had  not  been  educated  in  thie  superstition  of  hjer  tither ; 
and  his  heart  was  lightened  by  the  discovei^.  ^  At  Soissons^ 
having  received  ample  powers  to  negotiate  with  Clovis  qn^’  be¬ 
half  of  the  different  cities  and  provinces  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  he  was  courteously  received  by  Julius  Severus,  to 
whom  he  bore  letters  from  his  daughter.  There  is  much  talent 
in  the  following  delineation  of  a  man  habituated  to  the  wiles  of 
policy,  and  taught  to  dissemble  them  beneath  a  polished  courtesy 
of  exterior  manner. 

<  Julius  S^vdrus,  apres  avoir  lu  les  Icttres  dc  sa  fille,  lui  fit  conter 
avcc  detail  tout  ce  qu’il  avail  appris  de  la  fuite  de  Chartres.  U  Fin- 
terrompait  pour  ei^rimer  sa  vive  reconnoissance  pour  ce  qu’U  appel- 
lait  f  heroisme  de  F^lix.  11  <^coutait  avec  une  attention  si  soutenue> 
n  jugeait  si  bien  les  caract^res,  il  parlait  ensuite  de  ses  propres  pro- 
jets,  des  negotiations  commenc^es,  avec  Tapparence  d’un  si  entier 
abandon,  que  F^lix,  enchant^  d'un  esprit  si  fin  et  si  juste,  crovah  en 
avoir  beaucoup  appris.  Ce  ne  fht  qu’en  repassant  ensuite  aans  sa 
ttie  tous  see  souvenirs,  qu*il  s^pergut  que  Julius  S^v^rusne  luiavait 
absolument  dit  que  oe  que  Fdlix  savait  d6ja.  Tout  oe  que  lui  avail 
paru  si  nouveau,  n’^tait  point  des  fails,  mais  de  la  philoeophie  appU- 
qu6e  a  la  politique.  S6v4rus  avail  le  udent  de  g^neralixer  see  id6^ ; 
ct  remontant  des  fails  aux  principes,  pour  redescendre  ensuite  dea 
principes  aux  indivtdus,  il  pr6sentait  a  Tesprit  un  exercise  constant^ 
un  jeu  d’idecs  toujoars  riche,  toujours  ingenieux ;  mais  il  ne  r^vfilail 
ricn  sur  les  circonstances  actuelles,  dont  il  se  r^servait  k  lui  seul  la 
connoissance.’  Torn.  I.  pp.  184,  185.  r  ^ 

In  the  conference  with  Clovis,  the  pomp  and  retinue  of  the 
barbarous  monarch  are  detailed  at  great  length,  and  no  doubt 
witli  much  historical  precision,  uie  constematiou  of  FeUx 
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may  be  imagined,  when  the  long-haired  king  of  the 

S|e^Q?uigiw  line  thus  abruptly  addressed  Severus. 

« *•  C&t  M^bamdeur  dea  Gaulois,  ^dit  fl  en  regardant  FHiX|  a-vil 
amend  Id  voire  fiUe  f** 

*  Tr^excellent  roi,  il  u*a  pas  did  pouible.’* 

«  ft  Q^*elle  arrive  au  plus  t6t  a  Solssons.**  ’ 

There  is  no  reasoning  with  these  august  personages.  Felix 
communicates  to  Severus  the  attacnmeht  whicn  he  had 
cherished  for  his  daughter,  and  his  conviction  that  his  passion 
was  not  unrequited.  But  the  crafty  politician  prevails  over 
the  tender  father ;  and  all  the  answer  which  he  can  obtain,  is, 
a  sort  of  political  dissertation  upon  the  state  of  Gaul  and  hU 
dependence  upon  the  favour  ol  Clovis,  who,  by  one  iict  of 
|)Qwer,  could  accomplish  his  ruin.  But  Felix  more  than 
suspects  that  SSeverus  is  anxiously  bent  upon  tlie  alliance,  and 
waits  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  removing  Julia  to 
Soissons ;  and  in  fact,  he  soon  discovers  that  he  had  already 
writUm  to  her  a  peremptory  mandate  for  her  departure,  and 
made  arrangements  for  her  journey  under  the  escort  of  a  matron 
of  Cliartres,  who  was  to  accompany  her  from  Noviliacum. 
Having  completed  his  negotiations,  therefore,  he  hastens  with 
a  heavy  heart  to  take  Ins  last  adieu  of  Julia,  solicitous  to 
arrive  at  Noviliacum  before  Sulpitia,  the  lady  under  whose 
charge  Julia  was  to  travel. 

Hesodiinuin  w’as  about  two  leagues  from  the  mansion  of  Flo- 
rentias.  It  was  a  vast  Celtic  ruin,  and  admirably  ada|>led  for 
a  novel-writer  liy  rt^ason  of  its  subterraneouB  recesses  and  se¬ 
cret  apartments.  It  was  agreed  that  Julia  and  Sylvia  should 
meet  Felix  at  this  interesting  and  romantic  spot  on  his  road 
from  Soissons.  It  was  a  dreadful  parting  between  tlie  lovers. 
But  time  runs  with  unperceived  swiftness  upon  these  occasions, 
and  the  boat  was  ready  to  convey  them  back  to  K^oviliacum, 
where  they  expected  the  matron  who  was  to  convey  Julia  to 
Soissons  and  tlie  hated  arms  of  the  Merovingian  tyrant.  Their 
l>Mage  from  the  ruins  to  the  river,  was  by  one  pf  those  subter¬ 
raneous  vaults  which,  in  the  age  of  the  Druidical  superstftirm, 
had  ’been  cut  through  the  ro<i.  Sylvia  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  before,  and  the  lovers  lingered  on  their  walk.  She 
was  about  to  chide  them  for  their  delay  ;  but  what  was  her  as¬ 
tonishment  as  80on*as  she  reached  the  opening  of  the  cavern, 
to  find  it  immovcably  shut,  and  that  Julia  and  Florentius  were 
enclosed  in  its  recesses. 

•  Cc  n*dtait  point  unc  portc,  mais  un  ^normc  bloc  de  rochcr,  qui 
(ournaut  au  pivot,  au  moycn  dc  rcssorts  invisibles^  ouvrait  ou  fermail  la 
cavernc,  bclon  qu*il  sc  pr^^entaii  dc  cole  ou  dc  face,  cl  b’cmboUail  si 
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cxactcmcnt  dam  Touvcrture  qui  lui  ctait  de$tin6e|  au'on  ne  le  ditlin^uait 
plus'4  rail  de  U  masse  in^raohble  dont  il  seablait  ptftie.  C4 
rocher  pouvaii  4tre  mis  de  I'int^rteure  aeec  tant  de  facilitd,  par  ceux  qui 
connaissaicut  ses  secrets  ressorts,  quo  Sylvia  n'avait  pas  whtat  enteadu  le 
bruit  qu*il  avail  fait  en  sc  fermant.'  Tom.  11.  pp.  103,  104.  } 

Our  readers  may  easily  imagine  that  the  Author  avails  liim- 
self  of  much  terrific  description  upon  this  occasion.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  solved  after  the  fasliion  o!  the  Radclijfe  school,  by  tu- 
maii  agency.  The  monks  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  die  secrets  of  this  prison-house.  Tlie  lovers  are  for¬ 
cibly  sei7ed  and  carried  by  the  agents  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
to  that  monastery,  where  they  are  sejiarated ;  and  under  the 
pretext  of  saving  the  soul  of  Julia,  who  is  considered  as  at¬ 
tached  to  the  pagan  superstitions;  she  is  rigorously  confined  in 
a  cell,  and  of  course  undergoes  the  most  barbarous  treatment, 
while  Felix  is  immured  in  the  adjacent  monasteiy.  The  events 
now  follow  with  great  rapidity.  To  liberate  his  (laughter,  whom 
he  discovers  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  and 
on  w’hom,  it  seems,  this  dreadful  act  of  tyranny  bad  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  order  to  break  off  the  alliance  with  Clovis,  which  that 
intriguing  ecclesiastic  dreaded  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church, — Severus  engages  a  chieftain  of  the  Franks,  Theuderic, 
to  proceed  with  an  armed  force  to  demand  her.  The  result  of 
this  is  the  liberation  of  Felix.  But  Julia  has  been,  in  the  mean 
while,  carried  to  tlie  solitary  tower  of  St.  Senoch,  where,  after  a 
variety  of  intermediate  events,  duly  seasoned  w  ith  the  terrible, 
f'elix  arrives,  and  accidentally  discovers  that  she  is  imprisoned 
in  a  neighbouring  apartment.  The  lovers  are  united.  Clovis  is 
persuaded  to  elevate  Clotilda  to  his  throne,  and  all  parties  live 
happily  and  prosperously  ever  aftenvards. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  M.  Sismondi's  romance.  Quaint 
and  humorous  characters  are  occasionally  attempted  ;  but  we 
cannot  congratulate  the  Author  upon  his  sketches  either  of  the 
l>€dant  Emloxus,  or  the  priest  Martin.  Lamia  is  an  imperfect 
shadow,  rather  than  a  picture.  It  seems  as  if  the  Author,  ia  his 
original  conception,  had  destined  her  for  higher  agencies  than 
he  afterw^ards  round  it  convenient  to  assign  her. 

*  Amphora  coepit 

Institui ;  currentc  rota  cur  urceui  exit 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  combined  with  those  which  we 
felt  it  incumbent  u|K)n  us  to  hint  at  in  the  beginning  of  Opr 
article,  we  can  recommend  Julia  Severa  as  an  interesting,  e|ld, 
in  some  res}>ect8,  an  instructive  fiction.  '  * 
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Art.  V.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  See  and  Cathedral  Church  cf 
iSchJield;  iHustrmti'il  by  a  Scries  of  Kiigravings  of  Views,  Kievatioott 
Plant,  and  Details  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Church :  with  biogra¬ 
phical  Anecdotes  of. the.  Bishops  of  Lichheld  and  Coventry.  By 
John  Britton,  r.S.A.  Medium  4to.  pp.  74.  Price  ll.  l&s.  London. 
1820. 


IL^R.  BRITTON  is  well  known  as  the  author  and  compiler 
***”  of  a  series  of  valuable  illustrations  of  our  national  an¬ 


tiquities.  Without  the  pretension  of  originality,  he  has  ex¬ 
erted  himself  with  successful  diligence  in  the  investigation  of 
ancient  records  and  of  interesting  remains  connected  with  the 
architectural  history  of  England  ;  and  the  result  of  his  labours 
has  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  volumes  which  dis¬ 
play  considerable  care  in  the  collection  of  the  materials,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  judicious  discrimination  in  the  arrangement 
Of  tlie  graphic  decorations,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  niglily: 
they  are,  in  general,  selected  with  great  felicity,  and  executed 
with  uncommon  skill.  To  the  able  draughtsmen  and  engravers 
employed  by  Mr.  Britton,  we  are  indebted  for  an  extensive 
ana  systematic  combination  of  minute  and  picturesque  repre¬ 
sentations  of  antique  structures,  in  all  the  variety  of  sections, 
plans,  elevations,  ornamental  details,  and  general  views. 

In  tlie  present  volume,  Mr.  B.  will  be  found  to  have  fully 
sustained  his  previously  acciuired  character.  He  has  collected 
and  compressed  a  considerable  mass  of  historical  and  elucida¬ 
tory  information,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  plates,  has 
given  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  fine  building  which  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  his  researches.  We  shall  not  follow  him 
through  his  laborious  investigations  of  dates  and  epochs. 
Bishop  de  Clinton  (A.D.  1 129  to  1148)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founder ;  and  the  last  additions  appear  to  have  been 
made  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 

The  structure,  without  approaching  to  the  richness  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  more  distinguished  ecclesiastical  edifices,  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  liberal  share  of  praise,  both  for  its  design  and  its 
execution.  The  western  door-way  is  uncommonly  beautiful, 
wliile  the  nave  and  choir  are  lofty  and  impressive.  The  Lady 
Chapel  also  furnishes  an  interesting  plate  ;  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Chapter  house,  with  the  rich  and  elegant  arches  and  capi¬ 
tals  distinctly  portrayed  in  separate  engravings,  presents  a 
noble  specimen  of  arcnitectural  invention. 

But  after  all,  to  our  minds,  the  noblest  ornament  of  this  Ca- 
thednd  is  Chantrey's  exquisite  monument.  This  .unrivalled 
production  has  never  been  looked  upon  witliout  intense  emotion 
ny  any  one  of  right  feeling.  We  do  not  quote  Mr.  Britton's 
description,  for  we  altogether  dislike  it ;  and  we  shall  not  at- 
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tempt  a  substitute,  for  we  could  not  satisfy  ourselves  in  its  ex¬ 
ecution.  Nor  can  we  praise  the  representation  which^he  has 
given,  since  it  is  altogetner  inadequate  to  the  inimitable  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  orieinal.  Mackenzie,  able  as  he  is  in  architeo- 
tural  picture,  should  have  known  that  this  was  beyond  his 
strength.  Corbould  has  succeeded  far  better  in  his  copy  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Soho  Square  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 
drawings. 

Among  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  occupants  of  the  See  ’ 
of  Lichfield,  we  find  the  following  anecdotes  of  Bishop  Hacket, 

‘  the  great  restorer  of  the  Cathedral.’ 

*  llacket  was,  in  l640,  api>ointiH]  oncoftlie  sub-committec  forscUling 
tlic  peace  of  the  Church,  and  spoke  eloquently  on  that  occasion  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the  use  of  tlie  Liturgy  was  pro. 
hibitiHl  under  severe  penalties,  Hacket  continued  to  read  it  in  his  church  ‘ 
of  St.  Andrew,  llolborn.  A  sergeant  with  a  file  of  men,  was  sent  to 
arrest  him  during  senice,  and  ordered  him  to  desist  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  “  Soldiers,"  said  Hacket,  “  1  am  doing  my  duty,  do  you  do 
yours  and  intrepidly  continued  the  service,  unmolested  by  the  solditra, 
who  were  overawed  by  his  firmness.  When  a  bishopric  was  first  offered 
to  him,  he  declined  it,  saying,  he  had  rather  future  times  should  .ask, 
why  Dr.  Hacket  had  not  a  bishopric,  than  why  he  had  one."  ’ 

Mr.  Britton  seems  to  be  occupied  in  making  the  grand  tour 
of  British  antiquity.  We  wish  him  success  in  Tiis  undertaking, 
and  tender  him  our  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  we  have  de¬ 
rived  from  his  past  labours. 

Art.  V'L  /4  History  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar^  comprising  a  politi¬ 
cal  Account  of  the  Island,  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  its 
Inhabitants,  and  its  natural  Productions:  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  History  of  the  several  Attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  Island. 
By  Samuel  Copland.  Svo.  pp.  370.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1322. 

ORKS  illustrative  of  the  history  and  geography  of  Africa 

are  crowding  upon  us  in  rapid  succession,  ^at  mysterious 
and  impenetrable  continent  which  has  been  so  long  shrouded 
from ‘the  eye  of  science,  seems  about  to  have  the  inmost  dark¬ 
ness  of  its  recesses  laid  open  to  the  day.  The  exploits  of  Burck- 
hardt  and  Belzoni  have  ^ven  fresh  impulse  to  tne  spirit  of  Af¬ 
rican  discovery.  Mr.  Burchell’s  travels  in  the  South  have 
scaroelv  reached  us,  when  another  splendid  quarto  announces 
Mr.  Waddington’s  exploratory  travels  in  Ethiopia.  In  the 
North,  other  advwturous  travellers  are  entering  upon  a  field 
of  discovery  almost  equally  untrodden  by  European  visiters,— 
tracks  the  latest  extant  description  of  which  has  been  furnished 
by  the  father  of  history.  While  on  the  western  coast,  the 
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MU«ionari«A  oru  puahing  on  theii  moral  conquesta  fai  iiUe  Um» 
heart  of  the  eable  kingdoms  of  the  Interior.  The  reeolt  of, 
theee  airaulUneouh  exertions  in  so  many  opposite  directions^ 
has  been  to  bring  Africa  more  inunediatelv  under  the  fixed  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  in  an  aspect  widely  aiH'erent  from  that  in^ 
which  alone  it  had  been  customary  to  regard  that  devoted  con* 
tinent, — as  the  mere  nursery  and  mart  oi  slaves.  And  should  a 
line  of  intercourse  with  the  interior,  from  any  one  of  the  points, 
at  which  an  entrance  has  been  made  good,  be  permanently 
maintained,  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the. 
civilizing  arts,  and  eventually  to  the  diffusion  of  tiiat  higher  • 
and  better  knowledge  which  can  alone  give  effect  to  all  {nans 
of  civilization. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  most  important  and  interesting 
event.  Of  all  our  allies,  Uie  only  one  who  has  fulfilled  his  en¬ 
gagements  to  abolish  this  infamous  traffic,  after  all  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  indemnifuations,  and  subsidies  which  have  been 
employed  in  order  to  bribe  the  concurrence  of  their  Most 
Christian,  and  Most  Faitiiful,  and  most  faithless  majesties,  the 
only  one  who  has  kept  his  word,  is  the  half-savage  sovereign  of 
Madagascar,  Radama,  king  of  Ova.  This  extraordinary  man, 
in  the  intelligent  zeal  he  discovers  for  the  civilization  of  his 
people,  not  less  than  in  the  good  faith  by  which  his  conduct 
lias  neen  characterized,  deserves  to  rank  far  above  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  civilized  Europe.  So  strong  possession  has  the 
idea  of  civilizing  the  Islanu.  taken  of  his  mind,  that  he  has 
deteriuiiied  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  its  accomplish- 
iiieiU,  He  is  described  as  about  tliirty  years  of  age,  of  an 
affable  aud  cheerful  disposition,  iuid  of  a  strong,  intelligent 
luiiul.  *  In  his  intercourse  with  liis  subjects  he  is  kind  and 
*  familiar,  and  tliey  aliuost  ad<ire  him.*  Bred  up  among 
savages,  he  had  never  been  taught  either  by  experience  or  by 
books,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  benefits  which  he 
is  so  solicitous  to  extend  to  his  subjects ;  and  the  large  revenue 
which  he  derived  from  the  slave-trade,  rendered  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  he  should  readily  consent  to 
ahaadoii  it.  The  attempt,  moreover,  was  attended  on  bis 
pari  by  no  small  difficulty  or  danger.  The  trade  had  been  so 
long,  established,  and  was  so  completely  iriterwoven  with 
the  whole  system  of  civil  aud  military  policy,  that  the  •  chieft* 
who  derived  the  principal  part  of  their  revenues  also~  frooi 
that  source,  were  determined  to  counteract  the  design*.  The 
first  step  towards  acoompUsliing  it,  was  the  suppression  of  the 
(tnnu4il  attack  on  the  island  of  Johanna  aud  the  Comoros.  Thin 
took  place  in  1816,  in  consequence  simply  of  the  representa* 
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tioiw  of  Governor  Fnrquhar;*  hut  at  that  tinio  Radamn  had  not 
sudicient  power  to  enforce  the  ohaervanre  of  another  proclania- 
tion,  commanding  the  abolition  of  the  Trade 'itaelf.  .In  the 
coume  of  1K17  and  lHi8.  itpwardH  of  seventern  hundred  slaves 
had  been  traiiRported  from  Mada^Kcar  to  the  Mauritius  alone. 
'Fhe .intercourse  which  Radama  kept  up  with  the  British,  was, 
however,  the  means  of  his  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of  the  trade.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  power  and  influence  continually  increased ;  and  whcnj^  in 
the  year  1820,  a  fresh  proposal  of  a  treaty  for  the  total  abolition 
of’ the  Slave-trade,  w^as  made  by  our  Governor  at  the  Mauritius, 
Uadatna  found  himself  in  a  situation  that  enabled  him  to  en¬ 
force  a  compliance  with  his  proclamation. 

Mr;  Copland’s  narrative  of  the-  circumstances  attending  this 
important  measure,  extracted  from  the  Missionary  Accounts, 
though  not  entirely  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  will  be  found 
extremely  interesting.  Mr.  Ilastie,  who  was  appointed  com- 
nrissioner  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  afnur,  sailed  from 
tlie  Mauritius  in  the  beginning  of  September,  having  attached 
to  his  suite  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a  missionary  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  visiteil  the  island.  The  deputation  arrived  atTamatave 
on  the  9th. 

‘  The  .chief  of  thib  place,  named  Jcan.Ren<;,  was  brother  to  the  King 
of  Ova.  lie  received  them  in  a  very  courteous  inanuer;  but  informed 
them,  that  his  brother  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  some  of  the 
.southern* chiefs,  and  that  he  hims^df  was  ;rt  war  l)oth  in  the  n»»rth  and 
south.  The  commissloiUT  also  learned,  that  Iwth  the  natives  and  Euro¬ 
peans  atTamatave,  who  were  interested  in  the  slave-trade,  were  resolved 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  his  proceeding  to  the  interior,  and  thus, 
if  |>ossihle,  to  frustrate  the  di*sign  of  his  embassy. 

‘  The- scene  which  presented  itself  at  Tamaiave  and  the  neighbour* 

ImumI,  was  of  .the  most  lioart-rcnding  description.  Two  slave  yessi-ls  bail 

just  made  up  tbeir  cargoes,  and  saileil  a  tew  days  alter  llie  arrival  of  the 

Uritisli;  but  there  were  a  great  nuinUr  of  slave -dealeis  wailing  the  arri* 

v:d  id  inore  victims,  who  were  expected  from  the  interior,  the  fruits  of 

the  wars  which  then  piev.iiled.  Mr.  Ilastie  despatched  a  messenger  to 

the  king  of^Ova,  inrorining  him  <»f  his  arrival,  having  previously  learned 

that  his  majesty  had  telurned  victorious  to  his  capital.'  ’ 

*  #  •  < 

Gn  their  journey  to  Tananarive,  the  capital,  the  mission  met 
upwards  of  IIKMI  alavi'K,  fettered  and  chained  together,  who  were 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  sale.  An  aiiRwer  of  the  most  favour¬ 
able  nature  from  the  king,  reached. Mr.  Ilastie  at  a  town  in  their 
route,  which  led  across  numerous,  rivers  and  mountains,  and  by 
‘  many  large  and  strongly  fortified  towns  and  villages,*  to  Ta- 
nanuvfve,  where  they  arrived  after  a  journey  of  tliree  weeks, 
having  travelled  about  two  hundred  anil  seventy  miles.  Here 
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the  embassy  was  met  by  two  native  princes,  who  had  been  at 
tlie  Mauritius  to  be  educated  under  Mr.  Hastie’s  superinten¬ 
dence.  .The  ‘  king’s  secretary*  came  soon  after  to  iniorm  the 
commissioner,  that  his  majesty  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  his  arri¬ 
val,  and  to  appoint  the  hour  lor  his  presentation.  The  account 
of  the  interview  has  a  little  too  much  of  the  magnificent  thrown 
into  it,  by  means  of  the  temis,  *  royal  palace,’  ‘  court  yard,’ 
&c.  which  transport  us  to  St.  James’s,  rather  than  to  the  doaac 
of  an  African  chief.  But  the  courtesy  and  good-will  of  Radama 
did  not  evaporate  in  empty  ceremony.  Several  conferences 
were  held  with  his  majesty,  during  successive  days,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  treaty,  without  any  thing  decisive  being  agreed  on. 
At  length,  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  grand  cahar,  which  the 
king  had  convened  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  subjects,  and  to  which  both  Mr.  Hastie  and  Mr. 
Jones  were  invited,  the  king  told  them,  that  he  had  maturely 
considered  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  repeated, 
what  he  had  urged  before,  that  his  people  must  first  be  in¬ 
structed,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  ;  and  he  requested  permission  to  send 
some  of  them  to  England  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hastie  pro¬ 
mised  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  for  promoting  the 
instruction  of  his  people,  and  adverting  to  the  object  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  mission,  judiciously  pointed  out  what  had  been  effected 
in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  where,  through  the  agency  of  a  few 
missionaries,  idolatry  had  been  abolished,  Christianity  em¬ 
braced.  wars  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life  introduced. 
This  representation  is  stated  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Radama.  On  the  following  day,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hastie,  addressed  to  Governor  Farqunar,  in  which  he 
stated  his  anxiety  to  conclude  tlie  proposed  treaty,  but  re- 
auired  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  send  some  of  his  people  to 
tne  Mauritius  and  to  England,  and  that  artificers  s^uld  be 
sent  to  Madagascar.  This  led  to  further  conferences,  in  which 
it  was  Mr.  Hastie’s  object  to  avoid  committing  himself,  with¬ 
out  further  instructions,  by  any  specific  stipulation.  But  the 
king  was  firm,  and  on  the  llth  of  October,  he  transmitted  to 
the  commissioner  his  final  determination ;  namely,  that  the 
treaty  should  be  signed  that  day.  and  the  former  proclamation 
abolishing  the  Slave-trade,  republished,  providea  Mr.  Hastie 
would  agree  to  take  twenty  of  his  subjects  for  instruction ;  ten 
to  proceed  to  the  Mauritius,  and  ten  to  England.  Mr.  Hastie 
hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  was  exceeding  the  au¬ 
thority  with  which  he  was  invested ;  but,  after  consulting  with 
Mr.  Jones,  he  declared  his  determination  to  agree  to  Radama’s 
proposal,  even  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  upon  himself  the 
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expenses  of  the  ten  Madegasse  youths  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
England.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  agreed  on,  .a  cabar  con¬ 
vened,  the  proclamation  issued,  ana  despatches  forwarded  to 
tile  diH'erent  districts,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  seUing  of 
slaves  for  exportation.  Thousands  of  natives  were  assembled 
round  the  *  palace,’  awaiting,  in  anxious  suspense,  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  conference.  As  soon  as  tlie  happy  result  was 
announced,  and  the  British  Hag  hoisted  in  union  with  that  of 
Madagascar,  ‘  a  burst  of  transport,’  says  the  Narnitor,  ‘  the 

*  spontaneous  tribute  of  a  grateful  and  feeling  people  to  their 

*  monarch  for  the  gift  of  liberty,  shook  the  palace,  and  over- 

*  powered  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  which  were  firing  on  the 
‘  nilL*  The  slaves  who  had  been  conveyed  to  the  coast,  were, 
on  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty,  sent  back  into  the  interior, 
to  be  employed  in  husbandry  and  domestic  services ;  and '  such,’ 
it  is  added,  *  was  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  appointed  to 

*  superintend  the  observance  of  the  proclamation,  that  not  a 

*  slave  was  sold  or  sent  out  of  tlie  country,  and  the  European 

*  slave-dealers  were  constrained  to  retire  confounded  and  dis- 

*  mayed  at  their  disappointment.’ 

A  few  days  ufUT,  the  sclociion  tcxdc  place  of  the  young  persons 
to  be  sent  to  England  and  the  Mauritius  for  etiucation.  A  great  com¬ 
petition  ensued  as  to  whose  children  should  have  the  king’s  permission 
to  go,  it  being  considered  a  very  high  honour.  Such  was  the  eagerness 
manifested,  that  one  |H;rson  said  he  would  give  three  thousand  dollars 
for  permission  to  send  his  child.  **  Well,*’  said  the  king,  **  give  roc 
fifteen  hundred  and  he  shall  go.”  After  a  little  hesitation,  the  roan  an¬ 
swered  he  would  give  that  sum.  “  Well,”  rejoined  the  king,  “  as  you 
arc  in  earnest,  and  sincere  in  your  request,  he  shall  go  for  nothing.*' 
'I'he  seli'ction  was  made  from  amongst  the  children  of  the  richest  and 
most  respectable  people  in  the  capital.  Erinces  Rataffc  and  Endrian 
Semisate,  brothers-in*law  to  Uadama,  were  deputed  to  conduct  these 
youths  to  their  destination  ;  the  former  to  England,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Mauritius.' 

The  Madegasse  youths  who  accompanied  Prince  Rataffe  to 
this  country,  are  at  present  under  the  care  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  When  they  have  completed  their 
education,  they  are  to  be  placed  under  proper  masters,  to  be 
instructed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Immediately 
after  the  affair  of  the  Slave-trade  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Jones,  the  nature  of  whose  mission  had  been  previously  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  liastie,  was  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the 
king.  Radama  assured  him,  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  the  instruction  of  his  people,  and  requested  him  to 
inform  the  Directors  of  the  Missionary. Society,  that  hU  pro- 
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tection  and  supnort  should  be  extended  to  any  missionaries 
they  might  think  proper  to  send. 

‘  **  Help  me/’  saitl  ho,  “  to  eiili^hti  ii  aiul  civilize  my  subjecU,  aihl 
you  will  lor  ever  himl  me  to  the  l)nti^ll  naluin.”  '1  he  Queen-molher 
also  assured  Mr.  Haslie,  that  this  alone  Wivs  the  basis  of  the  treaty  just 
concluded.  “  Had  money,”  said  she,  “  been  the  object,  1  would 
never  have  agreed  to  it  ;  but  I  will  now  support  the  plan  with  all  iny 
might.”  ' 

In  August  last,  the  Directors y)f  the  Missionary  Society  sent 
out  the  ttev.  Mr.  Jeft’eries  in  the  quality  of  missionary,  witli 
four  other  persons  as  mechanics.  Mr.  Jones  also  continues  to 
reside  at  the  court  of  Radamn,  and  has  sixteen  children  placed 
under  his  care  by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
English  education,  among  whom  is  tne  heir  apparent.  The 
British  Government,  with  a  liberality  that  does  them  honour, 
have  declined  interfering  w  ith  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Kadama, 
that  while  he  is  perfectly  willing  that  his  subjects  should  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  declares  that  he  has 
himself  no  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  his  country,  he  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  anxious  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  prt*judices  of  his  people,  and  has  no  idea  of  exerting 
hiS' royal  authority  to  compel  them  to  become  converted.  Un¬ 
der  tliese  favourable  circumstances  has  Christianity  obtained  an 
introduction  into  this  vast  island,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  ‘  having  the  patronage  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  not/ 
remarks  the  Writer,  ‘  as  a  matter  of  court  policy,  as  is  too  fre- 

•  quently  the  case  in  polished  nations,  hut  in  the  honest  sim- 

*  plicity  and  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  because  they  are  con- 
‘  vinced  of  its  superiority  over  their  present  system  of  re- 
‘  ligion.* 

what  effect  the  example  of  Radama  may  have  on  other  African 
states,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  To  have  anniliilated  one  depot 
of  slaves,  ami  to  have  proved  the  practicability  of  abolishing 
the  traffic  by  the  introduction  of  civilization,  are  great  points 
gained.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries  w  ill  be,  we  may  reasonably  presume,  the  cessation  of  in¬ 
fanticide,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  under  the  direction  of 
their  magicians,  or  astrologers,  to  a  horrid  extent ;  the  fate  of 
the  new-born  infant  being  determined  by  the  aspect  of  the 
planets  or  some  other  omen,  or  by  the  lucky  or  unlucky  'cha¬ 
racter  of  the  month  or  day  of  the  month,  on  w  hich  it  is  boni. 
The  superstitions  of  the  Madagasses  are,  in  many  resj)ects,  pe¬ 
culiar.  Their  religion  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  mongrel  Moham¬ 
medanism,  either  derived  fmm  the  Arabs  w’ith  whom  thev  have 
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been  in  constant  intercourse,  or  grafted  on  some  more  ancient 
traditional  faith.  Circumcision  is  practised  umon^  them  uni¬ 
versally  ;  and  the  rite  is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  appellation  by  which  one  class 
of  the  natives  are  distinguished,  of  Zafe  Uihrahim,  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  Ahmhnm,  is  the  foundation  of  the  opinion  which  as¬ 
cribes  the  origin  of  the  Madagasses  to  Uie  Jewish  nation.  But 
Mr.  Copland  remarks,  that  there  is  no  other  point  *of 
similarity  between  either  their  religious  or  their  civil  habits, 
and  those  of  the  Jews ;  they  have  neither  customs,  traditions, 
rites,  nor  ceremonies  suthciently  analogous  to  justify  the 
hypothesis  ;  and  there  are  some  points  of  marked  contra¬ 
riety.  They  make  no  use  of  any  animals  as  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  have  no  kind  of  vehicle  on  wheels. 

*  The  use  of  letters,  too,  was  unknown  till  within  the  last  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  it  was  intrmluced  into  some  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  by  the  Arabs  who  conquered  the  Island.  And,  to  conclude  this 
negative  evidence,  the  language  which  is  spoken  universally  throughout 
the  Island,  (with  only  a  provincial  diflerence,)  boars  no  analogy  to  the 
Hebrew',  but  is  “  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  (treek,  being  agreeable  to  the 
latter  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  in  the  order  and  conjunction  of  nouns 
and  verbs  active,  and  in  being  extremely  copious.*'*  •  ••The  learning  of 
ihe  Island  is  principally  confined  to  the  Ombiasses  (or  magicians),  and 
the  Arabic  character  is  the  only  one  in  use  with  them.  These  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  /afe  Kamini  ;*  (or  Hahimini ;  that  is,  children  of  Imina, 
the  mother  of  Mahommed,  from  whom  they  boast  of  having  descended  ;) 
*  they  are  twenty-four  in  number,  written  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  them  difi'ers  from  that  of  the  Arabic.' 

Besides  the  two  distinct  races  above  mentioned,  the  Zaje 
Ramitii,  and  the  Zafe  Jlibrahim,  both  of  which  arc  whites,^ 
and  the  fonner  of  which,  at  least,  is  an  intrusive  race,  there  are 
‘  the  indigenous  blacks,'  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines. 
These  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  first  of  whom,  the  roert/- 
zlri,  are  said  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
the  Island.  Their  wealth  in  slaves  and  cattle  is  considerable, 
and  they  retain  the  possession  of  several  villages.  Although 
superseded  in  the  sovereignty  by  the  race  of  Ramini,  the  natives 
still  hold  them  in  veneration.  The  low'est  class,  the  Ow/cm, 
are  slaves  by  extraction,  and  are  kept  in  entire  subjection, — the 
Pariahs  of  the  social  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  several  races  are  of  distinct 
origin.  Some  of  the  olive-coloured  natives,  who  are  of  small 
stature,  w  ith  lank,  smooth  hair,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

•  'riicii  coluiii  isstalrd  to  Uv  similar  lo  that  of  iht*  Kgypfians  and  the 
Abyssininns:  siunc,  Iiowcmt,  aic  cuppci-c<d'.'urt  d,  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  of  an  olive  colour. 
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Malay  Indiana.  Theae  probably  are  the  class  referred  to  aa 
havinc  sprung  from  the  ‘  sailors  who  came  over  with  the  Zttft 

*  Ra  mfmni*  or  from  the  ancient  pirates,  and  as  subsisting 
chiefly  by  fishing.  Others  are  described  as  ‘  tall  and  well 

•  proportioned,  with  crispt'd  locks,  large  and  beautiful  eyes,  an 
‘  easy  carriage,  and  an  open,  unreserved  countenance,  their 
‘  colour  nearly  black,’  and  as  differing  but  liftle  from  the  na^ 
tives  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  Anacandrians,  a  branch  of 
the  Zafe  liaminit  are  distinguished  by  lon^  liair,  hanpng  down 
in  curls,  and  by  a  reddish  complexion.  Ihe  woolly  nair  of  the 
blacks  marks  their  aflinity  to  the  Caffres,  or  Mozambiques.  In 
the  language,  M.  de  Pages  thought  he  perceived  some  inflexions 
of  voice  which  occur  in  that  of  the  Philippine  Isles.  It  has 
also  received  a  mixture  of  Portuguese.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  Island,  if  it  was  not  originally,  as  some  nave  supposed, 
a  part  of  the  Continent,  was  peopled  from  the  opposite  coast, 
and  that  ‘  the  Whites,*  are  all  of  Asiatic  extraction.  Their  tra¬ 
ditions,  their  notion  of  a  day  of  rest,  the  abhorrence  of  swine’s 
flesh,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Zafe  llihrahim,  their  necro¬ 
mancy  and  astromancy,  as  well  as  their  written  language,  may 
all,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  Arabs  and  the  Moors,  and 
chiefly  Ui  the  comparatively  modern  colony  of  the  Zafe  Ramini ; 
one  class  of  whom,  it  is  remarkable,  is  called  Oatafnpassemaea, 
or  ‘  people  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mecca.’ 

Mr.  Copland’s  history’’  is  a  very  respectable  compilation, 
and  contains  more  information  on  the  subject  than  could  he 
obtained  from  any  one  previous  work.  He  lias  spared  no 
pains  in  collepting  materials,  and  the  works  from  whicji  he  has 
drawn  most  of  his  information,  are  but  little  known  to  general 
readers.  His  chief  authorities  are,  Flacourt’s  History  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar;  M.  de  T’s  Voyage  to  Madagascar;  Voyages  of  the 
-Dutch  Hast  India  Cpmjmny;  Drury  s  Narrative;  Rochon’s 
Voyage;  Beiiyow sky’s  Memoirs;  Wadstrom’s  Essay  on  Co¬ 
lonization;  and  the  Missionary  Accounts.  M.de  Pages,  whose 
•*  Travels  round  the  World”  contain  a  very  full  description  of 
the  Madagasses,  is  not  referred  to ;  and  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Copland  had  not  seen  tlie  work.  Mr.  C.  states  ihe  laland  to 
be  900  miles  long  from  North  to  South,  and  300  broad  iii  its 
widest  part.  De  Pages  gives  its  length  as  about  900,  and  it^ 
breadth  100.  Pinkerton,  who  chiefly  follows  Rochon,  states  its 
length  to  be  about  8400.  miles  by  about  2‘20  of  medial  breadth, 
and  describes  it  as  abounding  with  grand  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Mr.  Copland’s  professed  object  is,  to  excite  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  interest  on  behalf  of  the  people  who  have,  in  so  remarKahle 
a  manner,  placed  themselves  *  under  the  protection,  or  rather, 

tuition  of  Great  Britain.*  This  interest,  their  history’  cannot 
fail  to  inspire,  and  the  volume  will  be  found  by  no  means  deti- 
cient  in  enteitainment. 
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AK.  V’ll.  Accomt  of  the  Abiponcs^  an  Kqucstrlan  People  of  Pa¬ 
raguay.  From  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobriihoifer.  In  3  Volumes. 
8vo.  pp.  13(X).  Price  ll.  l6s.  London.  1822. 

This  publication  has,  we  believe,  arisen  out  of  Mr.  Southey!s 
voluminous  and  valuable,  though  somewhat  heavy  history 
of  the  Brazils.  It  contains  the  text  and  commentary  of  an 
eighteen  years'  residence,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Jesuit  mis* 
sionary,  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  South  America;  and 
while  it  bears  some  rather  fatiguing  marks  of  the  lengthy  and 
undiscriminating  garrulity  of  an  old  man,  pleasantly  occupied 
in  renewing  the  recollections  of  his  past  labours,  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  interesting  book,  containing  much  novel  and  amusing 
information  respecting  the  habits  and  impulses  of  savage  life, 
and  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  character  and  distribu* 
tion  of  the  interior  tribes  of  Paraguay. 

The  Writer  was,  as  far  as  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
might  be  concerned,  well  furnished  for  the  business  of  de¬ 
scription,  since  he  had  been  long  and  intimately  conversant 
witn  the  individuals  and  the  loccdities  which  are  the  subjects 
of  his  narrative.  He  was  born  at  Gratz  in  Stvria,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1717.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  be  was  admitte<l 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  that  ‘injured  society,'  whose* 
extinction,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey,  (if  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  this  publication  be  rightly  ascribed  to  him;)  was  so 
‘  unjust  and  impolitic.'  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  ques¬ 
tioning  if  it  were  either.  Impolitic  it  wiui  not,  either  on  the 
part  oi  the  monarchs  whose  authority  was  endangered  by  the 
Jesuitic  institute,  or  on  that  of  the  Pope,  who  yielded  onfy 
to  a  more  i^rgent  and  imperious  policy  than  that  which  dis¬ 
suaded,  from  the  disbauding  of  his  Janizaries.  Unjust  it  can 
appear  only  to  those  who  are  either  unacquainted  with  the 
morality  of  the  Jesuits,  or  determined  resolutely  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  system  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  order  were  controlled  and  directed. 

In  1 1749,  Martin  Dobrizhoffer  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
South  America.  He  was  first  stationed  in  the  Guarany  Re¬ 
ductions,  and  afterwards  among  the  Abipones ;  a  wild  race  by 
whom  the  advantages  of  civilization  were  as  yet  but  imper¬ 
fectly  recognised.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the 
Spanish  colonies,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  resided  at 
Vienna  until  his  death  in  July,  1791.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  much  in  the  favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  send  for  him,  that  she  might  hear  from  his  own  lips 
tbe  details  of  his  adventurous  life.  Thus  qualified,  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1784,  the  Latin  original  of  these  volumes,  with  a 
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title  iiicludlni;  in  its  promise,  the  ^eojrraphical,  natural,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  civil  history  of  the  savage  tribes  among  which  he  had 
resided.' 

Martin  seems  to  have  been  an  honestly  disposed  person, 
;uiJ,  when*  his  prolessional  vi(;ws  and  prejudices’  have  not 
warped  him,  and  lie  has  been  unintiuenced  by  a  palpable  autl 
ratiier  touch tf  disposition  to  defend  and  eulogize  the  conduct  of 
hiH  order,  vve  are  (juite  inclined  to,  receive  his  staUuuents  <ia 
I  Hose  of  a  man  who,  without  enlarged  and  philosophical  habits 
of  thinking,  and  with  little  dexterity  in  the  diseiimination  of 
twidencc,  has  narrated  in  simplicity  and  good  faith  that  which 
he  saw  and  heard.  His  hannless  vanity  expends  itself  in  a 
very  sincere  self-admiration,  without  appearing  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  correctness  of  his  details.  His  pompous 
description  of  an  attack  made  by  six  hundred  savages  on  a 
post  defended  only  by  himself  and  ten  or  a  do/en  other  deter¬ 
mined  men,  has  excited  some  incredulity  ;  and  it  is,  in  truth, 
made  tiie  most  of  by  the  good  Missionary,  who  describes  his 
own  valour  and  coolness  in  very  complacent  terms.  ‘  Even  at 

•  this  day,*  he  modestly  informs  the  world,  ‘  1  bear  about  me  a 

•  scar,  tlie  witness  of  a  signal  wound,  the  monument  of  my 
'  contempt  of  death  and  didence  of  the  colony,  and  a  constant 

•  memorial  of  beloved  •  Paraguay.*  A  little  gasconade  of 
this  kind  does  not,  however,  materially  lessen  our  confidence 
in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  a  man's  story  ;  ami  it  is  so  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  worthy  Dobri'/.holfer  to  travel  on  stilts, 
that  we  are  w  illing  to  pardon  an  occasional  eitraoagauzu  when 
his  personal  achievements  are  in  (piestion. 

‘  Having  examined  every  place  in  the  vicinity,’  (he  proceeds,  after 
having  finished  his  tale  of  heroism  and  conduct.)  ‘  I  became  more  Iraii- 
«|uil,  and  w  rote  aji  account  to  the  Governor  at  Assumpeion  of  Uie  stale 
of  our  affairs.  With  my  letter,  I  sent,  wrapped  up  in  my  bloody  shin 
sleeve,  the  arrow  which  had  wounded  me;  a  trophy  of  the  religious 
olH'dience  which  had  fixed  me  to  this  |M‘rilous  colony,  'liie  arrow,  and 
the  sleeve  stained  with  my  bhxKl,  attracted  all  eyes  in  llie  metropolis, 
and  were  honourably  preserved  as  monuinents.  'I’iie  Spaniards  judg<  <i 
t*t  the  wound,  and  td  my  danger,  partly  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Abiponian  messi*ngei>,  partly  from  the  size  of  the  barlnd  arrow,  and 
as  lejwrl  usually  swells  iu  its  progress,  my  acquaintance  mourned  me  as 
dead,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  of  the  host  for  my  atonement.  Others, 
kiiovfiim  me  to  be  still  alive,  honoured  me  with  the  title  of  ('onfessor  of 
iIr*  Lord ;  as  my  administering  baptism  to  the  Cacique  of  the  Tol)as 
was  the  oceasioij  of  my  receiving  the  wound.* 

We  arc  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  of  Martin’s  scrupulous 
veracity,  in  his  attempt  to  vindicate  his  associates  from  the 
accredited  imputation  of  a  deeply  laid  scheme  to  make 
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Uu  iiiselvcH  the  founderb  and  mabters  of  uii  indenendeni  king* 
di)in  in  i^aragiiay.  He  deals  too  much* in  generals,  and  makes 
loo  great  a  parade  of  his  ‘  smiles’  and  his  ‘  laughter’  at  the 
charge  in  question,  to  secure  our  confidence  in  his  elaborate, 
but  inefficient  tritculpation.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Jesuits  had 
Succeedeil,  by  combining  with  a  skilful  adaptation  an  un¬ 
remitting  perseverance,  in  obtaining  a  complete  ascendency 
over  a  large  population  of  the  Guaniny  Indians,  united  in  thirty 
towns  within  the  limits  of  the  Buenos  Ayres- jurisdiction. 
They  had  trained  their  converts  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience, 
had  accustomed  them  to  military  service,  and  reigned  in  the 
blind  veneration  of  a  people  on  whom  they  had  conferred  the 
benefits  of  a  higher,  tnoiigh  imperfect  civilization.  It  is  also 
certain,  that,  at  a  |)articular  juncture,  the  Guaranies  took  up 
arms,  and  that  troops  were  detached  against  them  by  the 
Spanish  Governor.  Respecting  the  details  and  the  real  causes 
of  these  events,  there  prevails,  necessarily,  much  obscurity, 
'fhe  Jesuits  are  charged  with  the  origination  and  protraction 
of  these  disturbances  from  selfish  and  ambitious  motives. 
This  is,  of  course,  denied  by  Dobrizhoff'er ;  but  his  denial 
recpiires  the  substantiation  of  a  more  impartial  discussion  than 
he  hat  supplied.  He  affirms,  and  we  are  without  the  means  of 
confronting  his  affirmation  by  documentary  evidence,  though 
we  arc  far  from  yielding  conviction  to  his  modes  of  proof,  that 
the  loyalty  of  tlie  Guaranies  was  devoted  and  unsht^en  ;  and 
though  he  confesses,  what,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  mere 
audacity  to  deny,  that  they  took  up  anus,  he  contends  that  it 
wits  only  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  cession  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  Portuguese.  Whatever  of  truth,  of  falsehood,  or 
of  reservation,  there  may  be  in  these  statements,  they  are  by  no 
means  adapted  to  set  at  rest  this  important  question  :  it  demands 
a  less  interested  witness,  and  a  much  more  distinct  and 
specific  investigation,  before  it  can  be  considered  as  definitively 
settled. 

•  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  occupied  with  a  general  de¬ 
scription  of  the  province  of  Paraguay,  written  in  an  amusing, 
but  rambling  style,  and  setting  regular  analysis  at  utter  defiance 
Tncuman,  one  of  the  divisions  of  this  extensive  territory,  has 
Cordoba  for  its  capital ;  a  city  distinguished  for  opulence  and 
population.  , 

*  Lofty  rocks  rise  in  every  part  of  the  Cordoban  district,  A  few 
leagues  distant,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Pucara,  which  washes  the  city, 
is  a  place  where  lime  is  made.  Coming  to  the  place  one  night,  when 
the  sky  was  calm  and  the  air  tranquil,  I  heard  terrible  noises  like  the 
explosion  of  cannon.  lint  the  natives  assured  me  that  these  sounds 
were  coinniun  to  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  happened  pcT|)etually, 
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Tb«  air,  coi*/ined  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain,  ami  attempting  j| 
forcibie  ptUMge  through  the  chinks,  when  stopped  by  opposing  rocks 
and  rcveiherated  by  their  windings,  bellows  after  this  fearful  manner! 
In  the  city  of  Cordoba  itself,  a  hollow  murmur,  resembling  the  knocks 
of  a  pestle  in  a  wooden  mortar,  is  frequently  heard  by  nighu  This  low 
mcMimful  sound  runs  from  one  street  to  another,  and  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  tl  pison,  or  the  paving  hammer/ 

From  a  tree  which  grows  in  certain  distneta  of  this  province, 
IS  prepared  what  is  termed,  *  the  herb  of  Paraguay a  leaf 
which,  when  dried,  parched,  and  pulverised,  is  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  is  conveyed  on  mules  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  markets  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Many  thousands  of  labourers 
are  employed  in  the  different  processes  of  this  preparation; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  caution  in  its  use,  on 
account  of  certain  noxious  qualities,  it  forms  the  habitual  in- 
dulgence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

Tne  great  scourge  of  the  Indian  settlements  of  Paraguay 
was,  the  predatory  and  devastating  warfare  of  the  Mamalukes, 
or  Brazilian  half-castes  ;  a  fierce  and  reckless  race,  who  made 
continual  inroads  on  the  native  towns,  and,  beside  carrying  off 
every  thing  that  was  moveable,  drove  the  inhabitants  before 
them,  handcuffed  and  bound  to  each  other,  into  miserable  and 
distant  slavery.  These  disasters,  added  to  the  usual  calami¬ 
ties  consequent  upon  mutual  quarrel  and  upon  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  civilized  colonies,  will  account  for  the  state  of  wildness 
and  destitution  in  which  these  poor  savages  generally  exist.  In 
the  central  regions  of  the  immense  tracts  of  Paraguay,  dwell 
the  Abipones,  who  appear  to  have  migrated  from  the  North, 
and  still  retain  tlie  traaition  of  their  origin.  They  are  a  fierce 
and  predatory  nation  who,  obtaining  by  theft  and  violence 
horses  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  adopted  Tatar  habits, 
l>ecame  fearless  and  indefatigable  equestrians,  and  harassed 
the  European  colonists  with  incessant  and  saiiguinary.  warfare. 
These  active  and  bold  barbarians  are  well  made  and  vigorous, 
capable  of  enduring  all  extremities,  and  susUiining,  without  ex¬ 
haustion  or  complaint,  incredible  fatigues.  Like  all  such  races, 
they  are  excessively  superstitious,  claiming  the  devil  for  their 
ancestor,  and  revering  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  as 
his  visible  appearance.  Wheji  those  stars  periodically 
disappear  from  the  South  American  sky,  the  Ahipoqes 
lament  the  sickness  of  their  ‘grandfather;'  and  when  they  re¬ 
appear,  his  revival  is  celebrated  with  music  and  acclamations. 
Jugglers  and  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  are  in  high 
repute,  and,  on  important  occasions,  practice,  with  uncouth 
ceremonies,  the  evocation  of  the  dead. 

*  When  these  bugbears  think  any  one  inimical  or  injurious  to  llicm, 
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(bey  will  threaten  to  change  themselves  into  a  tiger,  and  tear  every  one 
of  their  hordesmen  to  pieces.  No  sooner  do  they  begin  to  imitate  the 
roaring  of  a  tiger,  than  all  the  neighbours  fly  away  in  every  direction# 
From  a  distance,  however,  they  hear  the  feigned  sounds.  “  Alas  I  Ms 
whole  body  is  beginning  to  be  covered  with  tiger  spots  !**  cry  they. 

**  l.ook,  his  nails  are  growing,*'  the  fear-struck  women  exclaim,  although 
they  cannot  sec  the  rogue,  who  is  concealed  within  hts  tent ;  but  that 
distracted  fear  presents  things  to  their  eyes  which  have  no  real  existence. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  persuade  them  out  of  their  absurd  terrors. 

“  You  daily  kill  tigers  in  the  plain,"  said  I,  “  without  dread  ;  why  then 
should  you  weakly  fear  a  false  imaginary  tiger  in  the  town?"  **  You 
fathers  don't  understand  these  matters,*'  they  reply  with  a  smile.  “  Wc 
never  fear,  but  kill  tigers  in  the  plain,  because  we  can  see  them.  Arti¬ 
ficial  tigere  wc  do  fear,  because  they  can  neither  be  seen  nor  killed 
by  us.**  * 

‘  In  the  month  of  January,  a  quantity  of  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  night, 
and  precipitating  itself  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  nearly  overwhelmed 
the  colony  of  St.  jeronymo.  'Fhc  immense  force  of  waters  broke  the 
leathern  door,  rushed  into  my  hut  where  I  was  sleeping,  and  not  imme¬ 
diately  gaining  egress,  increased  to  about  five  palms  in  depth.  Awakened 
by  the  noise,  I  put  my  arms  out  of  bed,  and  using  them  as  a  plumb, 
measured  the  depth  ot  the  water ;  and  had  not  the  wall*  w  hich  was 
perforated  by  the  fiood,  opened  a  way  to  the  waters,  I  most  have  been 
obliged  to  swim  for  my  life.  The  same  thing  hap|>ene<l  to  all  the 
Abiponcs  who  dwelt  on  low  ground,  their  huts  being  entirely  inundated. 
Ilut  lo !  the  next  morning  a  report  was  spread,  that  a  female  juggler, 
who  had  received  some  offence  from  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
had  caused  this  great  storm  in  the  intent  of  drowning  the  whole  horde, 
but  that  the  clouds  had  been  repulsed,  the  rain  stopped,  and  the  town 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  another  juggler.' 

The  inhabitants  of  another  villajje,  parched  with  drought, 
and  envious  of  the  full  measure  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours, 
ascribed  the  flood  to  a  diflerent  agency,  believing  that  the 
Jesuits  had  withheld  their  share,  in  order  to  punisn  them  for 
their  rejection  of  the  spiritual  authority  claimed  by  those  inde¬ 
fatigable  Fathers. 

Tne  Abipones  are  divided  into  distinct  hordes,  each  com¬ 
manded  by  Its  own  leader,  without  acknowledging  any  general 
authoritj^  or  committing  the  supreme  direction  to  any  single 
hand,  iliey  are  not  bound  to  their  Cacique  either  by  oaths  of 
fidelity,  or  by  pledges  of  allegiance ;  they  acknowledge  no  law, 
and  they  seem  to  remain  under  his  rule  merely  so  long  as  their 
caprice  or  interest  may  dictate.  When  a  report  of  near  invasion 
spreads  among  them,  great  numbers  are  usually  seized  with  a 
strong  inclination  to  set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  which  they 
contrive  to  protract  until  the  danger  has  passed  away.  But  when 
a  predatory  excursion  is  proposed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  volunteers.  They  are  invited  by  their  Cacique  to  a 
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public  (Irinkinj^  party,  where  the  mead  goes  round,  until  intox¬ 
ication  converts  them  into  heroe8,and  they  clamorously  demand 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Returning  sobriety  is  said  to 
make  no  change  in  their  determination,  the  excitement  first 
produced  by  drunkenness  being  kept  alive  by  avarice,  and  they 
set  forth  cheerfully  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

The  manners  of  this  race  are  described  in  such  a  rambling 
and  gossipping  manner  by  their  present  Historian,  that  it  would 
neither  be  easy  nor  interesting  to  follow  him,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  exhibit  any  remarkable  novelty.  The  women  take 
the  greater  part  of  the  laborious  ofiices,  and,  in  return,  seem 
to  be  held  in  very  light  esteem  by  their  husbands.  It  is  related 
by  Gumilla,  that,  among  the  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  there  is  one 
which 

*  marries  qld  men  to  girls,  and  old  women  to  youths,  that  age  may 
correct  the  petulance  of  youth.  For  they  say,  to  join  young  persons 
equal  in  youth  and  imprudence  in  wedlock  together,  is  to  join  one  fool 
to  another.  The  marriage  of  young  men  with  old  women  is  a  kind  of 
apprenticeship,  which  after  they  have  served  for  some  months,  they  are 
permitted  to  marry  women  of  their  own  age.' 

The  Abipon  is  permitted  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  may 
please ;  but,  instead  of  assembling  them  in  one  harem,  and  as 
a  necessary  consetiuence,  encountering  all  the  varieties  of  do¬ 
mestic  disquiet,  he  generally  establishes  them  in  different 
hordes,  ana  visits  them  at  intervals.  Divorce  is  frequent,  and 
is  80  easily  effected,  as  to  have  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  any  marriage  bond  whatsoever.  They  do  not 
intermarry  with  relatives ;  and  the  fidelity  of  their  females 
is  rarely  shaken.  In  diseases,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
juggler;  and,  not  unfrequently,  under  the  apprehension  that 
their  disorder  has  been  occasioned  by  one  of  that  caste  or  by 
some  still  more  innocent  individual,  pursue  the  life  of  their 
supposed  enemy  with  vindictive  ferocity. 

Notwithstanding  their  characteristic  cowardice,  and  their 
habitual  avoidance  of  close  quarters  with  a  prepared  enemy, 
the  Abipones  are  formidable  from  their  subtlety,  celerity  of 
movement,  and  barbarity.  They  are  adepts  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ambuscades,  and  frequently  attack  their  foes  in  the 
night,  when,  if  discovered  in  time,  they  disappear  in  an 
insUuit.  The‘a3  modes  of  warfare  proved  extremely  harassing 
to  the  Spaniards,  who,  unable  to  bring  their  assailants  to  regu¬ 
lar  action,  were  exhausted  by  the  necessity  for  constant 
vigiliuice  against  an  enemy  who  hovered  around  them  in 
continual  search  for  an  unguarded  point.  In  alliance  with  other 
fierce  tribes,  and  no  doubt  exasjierated  by  the  outrages  of  the 
Europeans,  the  Abipones  maintained  an  unremitting  and  devas- 
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tatinp  strife  against  their  invaders.  Even  when  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  absolute  extermination  of  one  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  nations,  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  expel  it  from  its 
habitations  and  settlements,  this  energetic  enterprise  had  only 
the  effect  of  averting  tlie  storm  from  one  frontier  to  impel  it  on 
another.  Ptu*t  of  the  Indian  families  submitted  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  far  greater  number  rushed,  with  aggravated  hostility,  on 
the  South-western  colonies. 

*  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  by  what  means  about  a  thou* 
sand  savages,  (for  the  whole  nation  of  the  Abipones  hardly  contained 
more  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,)  had  the  power  of  disturbing  an 
immense  province.  Unanimous  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  craft,  tolerance 
of  labour,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Macobios,  stood  them  in  the  stead  of 
numbers.  Harreda,  commander  at  St.  lago,  repeatedly  affirmed,  that 
were  he  to  hear  that  all  the  Abipones  had  been  slain,  ten  only  surviving, 
he  should  still  judge  it  necessary  to  have  the  watch  continued  in  every 
part  of  Paraguay,  lie  therefore  thought  one  tally  of  Abipones 
sutheient  to  distn^s  a  whole  province*  There  was  no  retreat  so  seques¬ 
tered  that  they  did  not  discover,  and  furiously  overrun;  no  place  to 
remote  or  well  fortified  by  nature,  that  they  thought  impenetrable* 
They  swam  across  those  vast  rivers,  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  even 
where  they  are  united  in  one  channel,  and  pleasantly  conversing  at  the 
same  time.  They  rode  over  vast  precipices,  sometimes  ascending,  abd 
sometimes,  which  was  still  more  frightful,  descending,  till  they  reached 
the  confines  of  Cordoba  and  St.  lagu,  and  there,  alas  !  what  torrents  of 
blood  they  causi*d  to  flow.  Trackless  woods  full  of  rushes  and  thick 
trees,  marshes,  and  lakes,  rendered  slippery  with  mud,  they  crossed  with 
ease.  'Fhat  immense  plain  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  which  lies 
between  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and  the  Salado,  is  sometimes  flooded  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  resembles  a  vast  lake ;  this  happens  after  long  and 
incessant' rain;  but  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  no  rain  falls  for  nuiny 
nonths,  that  immense  tract  of  land  is  so  parched  by  the  burning 
ky,lhal  the  smallest  bird  would  /ail  to  find  a  drop  of  water  there.  The 
Abipones,  regardless  of  these  impediments,  arrived  at  the  dwellhigs  of 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  intended  to  kill  or  rob,  by  a  journey  of  many 
<lays,  sometimes  having  to  pass  through  water,  at  others  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  it.  I  have  frequently  attempted  the  journey,  both  with  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Abipones,  w1k>  have  now  laid  aside  their  former  enmity ;  the 
latter  scorned  to  turn  back,  swearing  lhalMhcy  might  easily  cross  the 
deepest  marshes  on  horseback,  whilst  the  others  declared  them  impas¬ 
sable.  None  of  the  Abipones  would  shrink  from  a  journey  of  three 
hundred  leagues  or  mon*,  were  they  attracted  by  the  hope  of  richer  booty, 
or  greater  military  glory.' 

This  description  contains,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  Ahi- 
pones  in  their  relations  .with  ^he  Spaniards,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  insults,  the  treachery,  the  encroachments,  and  .the 
jian^uinary  visitations  which,  though  kept  out  of  sight  or 
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coloured  over  in  the  present  work,  were  beyond  all  doubt  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  natives  from  the  Europeans,  A  history  is  given, 
sufficiently  interesting)  though  spun  out  to  a  rather  insipid 
length,  of  the  wars,  ooth  among  each  other  and  a^inst  the 
(  onimon  enemy,  which  were  engaged  in  by  some  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  Indian  nations.  In  these,  Ychoalay  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  principal  hero.  Originally  hostile  to  the  Spaniards, 
he  distinguisned  himself  by  his  fearless,  active,  and  skilful 
assaults,  out  with  this  singular  quality  in  his  warfare,  that  he 
never  permitted  (at  least,  we  are  so  assured  by  Martin)  any  of 
his  followers  to  take  away  *  the  lives  of  men  devoted  to  religion.* 
He  subsequently  became  reconciled  to  the  Colonists,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  Uie  same  valour  and  conduct  in  their  defence. 

Harassed  and  exhausted  by  the  indefatigable  and  destruc¬ 
tive  enmity  of  the  Indians,  the  Spanish  Governors  employed 
the  agency  of  missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  ex¬ 
isting  feuds,  and  diffusing  among  the  barbarians  the  blessings 
of  religious  instruction.  These  attempts  are  represented  as 
feeble ;  and  nothing  but  the  persevering  self-denial  of  the 
Jesuits  could  have  struggled  with  the  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  They  succeeded,  however,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Settlements  were  effected  among  the  Macobios  and  the 
Abi pones  with  much  advantage,  though  the  old  propensities 
were  occasionally  too  powerf^ul  for  repression.  Ychoalay 
was  a  much  more  effectual  protector  than  the  European 
autliorities  :  always  on  the  alert,  he  watched  over  the  Fathers 
with  unsleeping  vigilance,  snatching  up  his  arms  on  tlie 
slightest  alarm,  and  exploring  the  country  in  all  directions. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  Kiikalies,  a  tribe  engaged  in  almost 
constant  hostilities  with  the  Abipones,  and  after  a  series  of 
spirited  but  indecisive  conflicts,  slew  Debayakaikin,  the 
Cacique  of  the  latter. 

‘  In  the  last  fifty  years  which  the  Jesuits  spent  in  Paraguay,  18,875 
infants  were  sent  to  Heaven,  having  received  baptism,  and  being 
devoid  of  reason,  and  consequently  of  sin.  That  you  may  not  think  this 
an  exaggeration,  1  must  tell  you  that,  in  the  year  1732,  those  thirty 
Guarany  t6wns  situated  near  (he  Parana  and  Uraguay,  contained 
141,182  Christians.  The  repeated  ravages  of  the  measles  and  small-pox, 
military  expeditions  in  the  Royal  Camps  against  the  Portuguese,  tumults 
of  war  on  account  of  the  Guarany  Reductions,  bloody  incursions  against 
the  savages,  end  various  diseases,  had  so  diminished  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  that,  on  our  return  to  Europe,  we  left  scarce  one  hundred 
thousand  Guaranies,  though,  twenty  years  before,  the  two  colonies  of 
Ytatines,  St.  Joachim,  and  St.  Stanislaus,  each  containing  almost  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  been  added  to  the  thirty  ancient  towns.* 

Such,  to  these  ill-fated  sav'agcs,  were  the  blessings  of  Euro- 
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pean  connexion !  Nor  does  it  appear  from  anjrthins  that 
occurs  in  these  volumes,  that  they  were  repaid  for  their  sunerings 
by  the  communication  of  genuine  religious  instruction.  They 
had  tendered  to  them  rites  and  ceremonies  in  abundance; 
deference  to  sacerdotal  authority  was  sufficiently  inculcated  ; 
but  tlie  simplicity  of  Divine  truthi  whatever  Mr.  Southey  may 
think  on  tne  subject,  was  little  likely  to  be  taught  by  the 
*  injured*  and  notorious  followers  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 


Art.  VIII.  An  easy  Method  of  acquiring  the  Reading  of  Hebrew  with 
the  VuwehpointSf  according  to  the  ancient  Practice,  By  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Teacher.  Price  Is.  6d.  London,  1822. 

^T^IIIS  '  easy  method'  is  comprised  in  a  very  neatly  and  dis- 
tinctly  printed  table,  including  three  lessons ;  the  first  con¬ 
taining  the  Alphabet,  with  the  collateral  addition  of  the  Rab¬ 
binical  and  Gennan'Hebrew  characters  ;  the  second,  the  vowel 
points,  with  a  few  useful  rules ;  the  third,  a  sort  of  praxis  on 
the  letters  and  points.  A  useful  chart  is  thus  provided  for  con¬ 
stant  reference  ;  but  we  regret  tliat  it  has  not  been  extended  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  nominal  and  verbal  paradigms.  Some 
years  ago,  Israel  Lyons  compiled  a  very  convenient  short  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  not  now  to  be  procured, 
and  which  we  think  that  Mr.  Borrenstein  would  have  aone  well 
to  republish. 

Mr.  B.  has  prepared  expositions  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
alphabets  on  a  similar  plan  ;  and  they  are  stated  to  be  in  course 
of  publication.  We  have  felt  some  surprise  at  the  non-adoption 
of  this  scheme  in  application  to  all  the  Eastern  languages, 
comprehending  the  leading  grammatical  formula.  Few  per¬ 
sons  push  their  investigations  of  these  dialects  to  any  conside¬ 
rable  advance ;  but  a  general  acquaintance  with  their  character 
is  important  in  many  respects  ;  and  this  would  be  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  aid  of  tabular  arrangements. 


Art.  IX.  Two  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  French  Bible ^  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society :  with  a  Postscript,  con¬ 
taining  Remarks  on  the  concluding  Obtenralions  of  the  l^itor  of 
the  Christian  Remembrancer,  on  the  Whole  Correspondence.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Owen.  A.M.  One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  B.  Sc  F, 
Society,  &c.  8vo.  Price  Is.  London.  1822. 

This  last  attack  upon  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  while  it  shews  that  the  vims  of  opposition  has  lost 
none  of  its  malignity,  is  the  most  contemptible  in  kind,  that 
has  hitherto  been  made,  and  has  proved  to  the  assailant  party 
the  most  signally  mortifying  in  its  issue.  A  Dr.  Luscombe,  who 


himself  nome  years  hy  his  ()p|)08ition  to  the 
funualioii  of’ (he  Hertford  Auxiliary  Hihle  Society,  lias  charged 
the  Coniniittee  of  the  Parent  Society,  with  having  sent  forth  to 
the  world,  a  *  corrupted  tianslation  of  the  IJihle/  This  broad 
charge,  whoii  explained,  amounts  to  this;  that  in  one  of  the 
e<litioris  of  the  I'rench  Hible  circulated  by  the  Society,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  PJ,  is  not  renden‘d,  as  Dr.  Lus- 
coiiilie  thinks  it  ou'jbtto  have  been,  “  Dieu  rttni  en  Christ  rt- 
**  rnrtciiiftnt  le  vunule  avac  iui-tttrttie,**  but,  “  Dieu  a  rtcofu  ilii  ie 
•*  t/wmle  avec  soi-me/tie,  par  Christ  a  rendering  supported  by 
high  authoritu.s.  'fhis  is  actually  the  sitbsiuiice  of  tlie  charge, 
and  billy  enough  it  is.  Hut  the  inquiry  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  lias  brought  out  the  fact,  that  the  venerable  and  immacu¬ 
late  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  actually 
been  circulating  Jor  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  a  French  Testa¬ 
ment  containing  the  most  palpable  corriqitions  of  the  text,  in 

tsissages  of  the  great<*st  doctrinal  importance  !  !  This  fact  was 
aiowu  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Magazine  in  which  the  charge 
was  vented  ;  and  was  dishonestly  concealed  at  the  very  time  they 
were  bringing  an  indictment  against  the  Hible  Society.  And 
now  it  lb  discovered,  the  Editor  has  the  impudence  to  confess 
that  be  knew  it  ;  but  that  he  did  not  think  there  an])eared  any 
necessity  for  bringing  it  before  the  public  imctf/Zca  for!!  lie 
moreover  afllirins,  that  the  venerable  Society  did  not  publish 
the  8<x;ini;uiized  version :  they  only  circulated  It  !  And  '  for 
'  more  than  a  fortnbjht  afU  r  the  appearance  of  the  Editor's 
*  LetU  r  in  the  New  Times,  copies  were  on  sale  as  usual.' 

Mr.O  wen's  J>‘tt<  rs  do  the  highest  credit  to  his  candour  and 
Christian  temper.  In  nothing  has  the  Hible  Society  been  more 
fortunate,  than  in  the  ailmirable  qualifications  of  head  and  heart 
which  distinguish  its  Secretaries,  uidess  it  be  in  the  fatuity  of 
its  adversaries.  This  same  Editor  who  has  backed  Dr.  Lus- 
•  oinbe  in  bis  attack,  concludes  his  ex|)lanatory  observations 
with  suggesting  one  remedy  for  the  evils  insejrarable  from  the 
system  of  the  Hritisli  and  Foreign  Hible  Society. 

•  'fbe  evil/  he  wys,  *  admits  but  of  one  remedy  :  contract  the  sphere 
0/  the  Sttcietifs  operuiuma  ;  sacrifice  a  little  iiiagniticence  and  a  great 
dtal  of  declaoiafion  to  practical  and  periiiaiunt  utility;  publish  a  few 
correi't  translatiorw;  and  thou*  who  di>appro\e  ot  tlx*.  Bible  Society,  will 
then  U'  rcaidy  to  admit  that  some  Lefiejits  inau  result  from  its  operation* 

Insolence  and  bigotry  can  go  no  further  than  this  !  Hitherto, 
wo  benefits,  it  seems,  have  resulted  from  the  Bible  Society's 
operations!  Hut  if  they  will  but  contract  their  issues  of 
Bibles,  suspend  some  of  the  Traiislatioiis  of  tlie  Scriptures 
which  are  going  forward  in  almost  every  language  under  heaven. 
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copy  tile  Rartlett’8  Buildings  Committee  in  the  venerable  slow* 
ness  of'  their  movements,  leave,  like  tliem,  their  Bookseller  U> 
choose  the  editions  to  be  circulated,  and  lay  out  the  surplus  of 
tiieir  income  in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  exchequer  bills,— 
it,  in  a  word,  tlie^  will  but  consent  to  do  less  good,  to  raise 
less  money,  and  give  away  fewer  Bibles, — they  wliose  highest 
wish  on  earth  it  is  to  see  tlie  Society  on  the  decline,  will,  in 
consideration  of  such  concession,  bestow  on  the  Committee 
the  meed  of  their  approbation. 


An.  X.  Dissertation  on  the  Sacrament  oj  the  Lord's  Supper :  or  a 
Refutation  of  the  lioadlyun  Scheme  of  it.  By  Henry  Card,  M.A. 
F.H.S.  &c.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  xxx,  20G.  London,  182L 

former  editions  of  this  work,  which  never  fell  under  our 
^  notice,  bore  the  title  of  an  Essay  on  the  Eucharist,  which 
is  now  abandoned  for  *  the  more  popular  and  comprehensible 

*  one*  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Lord’s  Sup|>er.  It  has  for  its 
object  to  maintain  that  view  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was  first 
insisted  on  and  illustrated  at  lar^e  by  Cudworth,  and  afterwards 
by  Warburton  ;  namely,  that  its  true  character  is,  ‘  a  feast 

*  afler  a  sacrihee.*  St.  Paul’s  reasonings,  I  Cor.  x.  16,  Ccc. 
are  considered  by  these  Writers  as  implying  something  more 
tlian  an  analogy  ;  as  asserting  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
l^ord’s  Supper  and  the  feasts  which,  among  heathens  as  well  as 
Jews,  followed  after  sacrifices.  When  this  view  of  the  rite  is 
insisted  upon  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  what  enters  not  less 
essentially  into  its  character,  its  design  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  it  becomes  erroneous,  since  it  is  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  figurative  for  the  literal  import.  There  can  jie  otlier- 
wise  no  objection  to  the  representation.  It  is  one  with  which 
Protestant  Dissenters  are  very  familiar.  Henry’s  Exposition 
speaks  on  this  |>oint  the  habitual  language  of  their  ministers. 

‘  In  short,  the  Lord’s-supper  is  a  feast  on  the  sacirificed  body 
‘  and  blood  of  our  Lord  :  eputum  ei  ohiatis.  And  to  eat  of  the 

*  feast  is  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  and  so  to  be  his  guests  to 

*  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered  ;  and  this  in  token  of  friend- 

‘  ship  with  him.’^  To  all  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the’ 
Atonement,  this  idea  is  necessarily  included  in  the  rite,  even 
when  viewed  as  ‘  purely  conimeinorative since  what  is  com¬ 
memorated  is,  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  as  “  the  pfo- 
**  pitiation  for  our  sins.”  What,  indee<l,  was  the  passover  but 
‘  a  rite  purely  commemorative  V  What  discrepancy,  then,  can 
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there  be  between  the  notion  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  niemoriat 
— in  opposition  to  the  Romish  and  semi-Romisn  notions,  *  a  bare 
•  memorial,' — and  the  belief  that  the  event  of  which  it  is  a  me¬ 
morial,  was  the  oHering  of  Christ  as  a  sin-oHerinjj  to  take  away 
our  sins.  This  belief  Zwingle  undoubtedly  held,  and  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  taught  that  the  elements  are  bare  signs  or  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  body  offered  and  the  blood  shed  for  us.  Mr.  Card 
has  confounded  together  two  things  essentially  different,  tlie 
notions  entertained  by  Zwingle  and  advocated  by  Hoadley  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  the  Socinian  view  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  That  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  what  he 
terms  the  low'  notion  of  the  rite,  and  low  notions  of  tlie  event  it 
is  designed  to  commemorate,  he  must  himself  admit ;  since,  in 
charging  upon  the  ‘  Anabaptists,'  a  violent  attachment  to  Zwin- 
gle’s  views  of  the  rite,  he  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
falsely  imputing  to  them  a  denial  of  the  Atonement. 

This  indistinctness  or  confusion  of  ideas  vitiates  tlie  whole  of 
Mr.  Card's  reasonings  on  the  subject.  If  it  was  his  design  to 
oppose  tlie  Socinian  notion,  (which,  if  we  understand  him  right, 
is  gaining  ground  ‘  among  those  who  call  themselves  sincere 
‘  members  of  the  Establishment,’)  the  direct  method  would 
have  been,  to  point  out  the  design  and  nature  of  our  Lord's 
death,  and  the  views  of  his  sufferings  which  are  essential  to  a 
due  commemoration  of  them.  This  would  have  been,  we  beg. 
leave  to  submit,  much  more  adapted  to  *  turn  the  people  to  a 

*  better  way  of  thinking,'  than  a  revival  of  the  Hoadleian  con-, 
troversy  In  all  its  disgraceful  bitterness.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
unhappy  method  of  liandling  a  practical  subject,  to  mix  it  up 
with  splenetic  invectives  against  a  jirelate  whose  real  offence, 
was,  his  honestly  deprecating  the  great  scandal  of  his  own 
Church,  the  prostitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  consequent  on 
the  Test-act.  What  were  Bishop  Hoadley 's  theological  opinions 
on  other  points,  we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire.*  They  were 
probably  far  from  orthodox.  But,  such  as  they  were,  he  might 
fiave  held  them  with  perfect  impunity,  had  he  not  avowed  him- 

•  Mr.  Curd  says.  *  Bishop  Hoadley,  by  stripping  the  Sacrament  of 

*  all  erticacious  grace  even  to  the  worthy  receiver,  and  thus  destroying 

*  all  idea  of  atonement,  satisfaction,  or  propitiation,  (since  what  are  the 

*  bi'iiehts  ol  these  things,  if  Christ’s  death  be  not  a  real  sacrifice?)  has- 

*  in  efiiect  pri>cla)ined  his  disbelief  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.'  ’I'his 
is  either  singularly  weak  arguing,  or  it  is  most  unwarrantable  assertion. 
As  well  might  the  Papist  contend,  that  by  rejecting  the  oblation  of  the 
host,  Protestants  in  elVect  deny  all  idea  of  atonement  or  sacrifice.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Bishops  views  of  the  sacrament,  and  a  denial  of  the  virtue 
of  Christ's  death  as  a  real  sacrifice,  there  is  at  Iciist  no  necessary  con- 
nexion. 
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!^eir,  in  his  political  writings,  what  our.  Author  is  plesused 
term  ‘  of  the  lowest  order  of  Whig^isin/  But  how  pernicious 
must  be  the  tendency  of  that  ecclesiastical  system  which  leads 
a  clergyman  like  Mr.  Card  thus  to  mix  up  religious  with  po¬ 
litical  ideas,  and  to  preface  a  dissertation  on  the  Lord’s  Supper 
with  an  angry  diatribe  against  the  *  Republican  Bishop  and 
‘  Whiggism.’  Is  a  renunciation  of  Whig  principles,  part  of  the 
‘  preparation*  he  would  enjoin  on  his  parishioners  previously 
to  their  partaking  of  the  ordinance  ?  Putting  aside  the  bad 
taste  and  rancorous  party  feeling  which  are  displayed  in  thia 
strange  association,  where  is  the  candour,  the  integrity  of  heap¬ 
ing  gdl  sorts  of  invective  on  the  head  of  Bishop  Hoadley  for 
his  '  bold  and  mischievous  hypothesis’  respecting  the  Eucharist 
as  a  bare  memorial ;  while  the  Author  is  forced  to  admit,  •  that 
the  opinion  numbers  among  its  advocates,  men  *  of  command- 
'  ing  powers  and  polemical  acuteness,’  whom  it  would  be  the 
‘  height  of  injustice,  of  blind  delusion,’  to  regard  as  otherwise 
than  *  zealously  att’ected  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  V 
Why  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  should  be  alone  vilified  for  assert¬ 
ing  an  opinion  held  alike  by  Archbishops  Herring  and  Tillotson 
and  by  Bishop  Lowth,  it  remains  for  Mr.  Card  to  explain.  .. 

We  are  far  from  altogether  coinciding  with  Bishop  Hoadley 
in  his  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  every  sound  Protestant 
must  regard  as  far  more  dangerous  the  notions  of  those  who 
were  his  most  furious  opponents  ;  the  abettors  of  a  sacramen¬ 
tal  grace  dispensed  by  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  This  notion 
is  well  known  to  have  been  maintained  by  Law,  who  went  the 
length  of  declaring,  that  *  Christian  priests  are  left  us  in  Christ’s 
‘  stead  to  carry  on  his  great  design  of  saving,  us  ;’  and*  in  his 
Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  that  *  when,  the  bishop 

*  or  priest  intercedes  for  the  congregation,  and  pronounces  the* 
‘  Apostolic  benedictions  upon  them,  this  is  not  barely  an  act 

*  of  chanty  and  humanity  of  one  Christian  praying  for  another, 

‘  but  is  the  work  of  a  person  commissioned  by  God  to  bless  in 

*  his  name,  and  be  effectually  ministerial  -  In ,  t lie  conveying  of 

*  graces*  It  was  because  he  exposed  impious  pretensions  like 
tliese,  that  Hoadley  was  accused  by  that  ‘  famous  non-juroK,* 
of  ‘  exposing  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  rallying  on'  the 

*  uninterrupted  succession  of  priests,  and  pulling  down  every 

*  pillar  in  the  Church  of  Christ.’  ‘  Why,’  says  Dr.  Barrow, 

‘  IS  the  opus  operatum  in  sacraments  taught  to  confer  grace, 
‘  but  to  breed  a  high  opinion  of  the  priest  and  all  that  he 
‘  doth  ?’  .  . 

Mr.  Caid  is  far  from  going  these  lengths.  We  meet  in  his 
volume  with  none  of  these  mad  assumptions  on  behalf  of.  the 
clergy,  and  he  reasons  sometimes  piously  and  temperately. 
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,  *  A  mail/  b(*  says,  *  may  be*  saved  without  a  sacrament,  but  can  hf 
be  savctl  without  a  di»{M>sition  to  obey  God's  authority  wherirver  he  sets 
it?  The  command  to  Abraham  to  sacritice  his  son  was  a  positive  order, 
and  a  very  singular  one,  and  apparently  contradictory  to  some  moral 
orders  which  had  been  given  before  ;  and  yet  the  maniu*r  in  which  he 
exempli  tied  his  faith  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  bclievm;* 
world.  Our  oln'dience  then  is  always  a  reasotuible  service,  whether  we 
apprehend  (lod's  reasons  for  the  injunction  or  not.  Ilis  ctuninand  is 
always  reason  enough  for  us,  though  it  should  not  fall  within  our  notions 
c»f  right  ami  fitness.  But  in  truth,  many  of  the  reasons  of  his  a))|M)iiit- 
ing  sacramental  signs  and  usages  may  be  easily  {HTCeived  in  the  obvious 
uses  and  cmls  of  these*  institutions.  For  instance,  what  means  could  be 
more  suited  to  promote  our  improvement  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  than  the  lord's  Supper?  What  could  tend  more  to  establish 
our  faith  in  the  (io8|>el,  than  to  partake  of  the  memorials  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  see  him  as  it  were  set  forth  crucifK'd  lH*fore  our  eyes ;  and 
call  to  remembrance,  that,  as  certainly  as  we  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
(bis  cup,  JesiLs  the  Sou  of  Goti  sufVeri*d  tor  our  sins ;  and  as  certainly 
shall  we  participate  in  the  cverhisting  benefit  to  be  derived  to  our  souls 
from  this  most  mysterious  and  precious  sacrifice  Y  pp.  l6'4,  5. 

But  when  our  Author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  are  the  appointed  means  whereby  mankind  are 
ht  he  saved,  that  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  sanctification  are 
peculiarly  annexed  to  them,  and  are  really  conveyed  by  them  ; 
that,  witli  the  obliteration  of  our  oftences,  this  sacrament 
restores  us  to  a  power  of  receiving  every  communication  of 
Divine  grace  necessary  to  our  future  and  eternal  salvation ; 
we  must  pronounce  his  sentiments  uiiscriptural  and  dangerous 
in  fhe  extreme.  God’s  coiimiand  is  always  reason  good  enough 
for  our  olw‘dience,  and  liis  promise  a  sufficient  warrant  for  our 
expf'ctition.  But  where  is  the  |»romiKe  of  a  pardon  and  sanc¬ 
tification  annexed  to  the  parUiking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper?  VVe 
do  not  complain  of  our  Author’s  notions  as  involving  a  mystery, 
but  as  involving  an  untruth  ;  not  as  contrary  to  reason,  (though 
what  is  really  contrary  to  reason  cannot  be  true,)  hut  as  con¬ 
trary  to  Scripture.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God,” 
it  is  declared  without  any  (|unlification,  “  shall  he  saved  and 
again,  “  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith.”  To  apply  the 
striking  metaphors  by  which  our  Lord  taught  the  necessity  of 
a  vital  feith  in  himself,  to  the  rites  which  typified  or  symbolized 
the  moral  act,  is  to  substitute  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  and  to 
pervert  Scripture  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Romanists.  If  Mr. 
Card  chooses  to  take  his  stand  on  the  fathers  or  the  formu¬ 
laries  of  his  own  (ffiurch,  there  he  is  welcome  to  remain.  He 
himself  admits  that  the  languajre  of  the  Church  Catechism  is 
most  open  to  misinterpretation. 
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*  h  iii  Hot  to  be  (IcnitHlt  much  as  it  tnny  U:  lamented,  that  M)roc  have 
taken  a  petulantf  precipitate,  and  contentious  exception  to  the  terms 
verili/  and  indeed^  while  those  who  wish  to  keep  a  more  moderate  tone, 
yet  find  themselves  thrown  into  inextricable  doubt  and  perplexity  by  these 
terms.  Perhaps,  in  this  instance,  the  compilers  of  the  Catechism  have 
been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  their  expressions ;  sincci  from  their 
strength,  they  are  liable  to  miscoaception.  “  I  am  afraid,*'  observes  that 
original  thinker,  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  *Mhe  expressions  employed 
in  the  Catechism  leave  a  notion  in  some  people  of  eomctkitig  divine  infused 
into  the  elements.**  *  p.  84. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tucker  was  right ;  and  how  should 
the  people  imagine  otherwise,  who  are  taught,  tliat  the. bles¬ 
sings  of  pardon  and  sanctiheatiou  are  imparted  to  them  as 
often  as  &ey  go  to  church  to  take  tlie  sacrament  ?  Mr.  Card 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  abundant  authorities  for  such 
a  notion — any  where  but  in  the  Scriptures.  But,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  being  set  down  as  heretics,  w'e  must  profess  our¬ 
selves  to  be  of  Hoadley’s  opinion,  that  it  is  of  •  small  ini- 
‘  portance  to  Christians  to  know  what  the  many  writers  upon 

*  this  suffiect  since  the  time  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles, 

*  have  affirmed.*  Mr.  Card  is  very  furious  against  this  remark  : 

‘  the  paradoxical  inconsistency  of  the  Bishop's  langua^  is 
‘  here,’  he  says,  ‘  so  gross,  as  to  become  absolutely  intolerfiffile.’ 

*  In  spite,'  he  adds,  *  of  this  presumptuous  pride  of  didactic 
‘  ignoTiince,  I  must  venture  to  infer' — what  1  Why,  that  ‘  the 
‘  Apostles  and  -Evangelists,  though  they  did  not  affirm,  yet 

*  considered  the  last  supper  to  be  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice.'  And  if 
they  did,  what  is  this  to  the  purpose,  when  the  Question  respects 
the  inherent  efficacy  of  the  rite  as  conveying  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ?  Why,  if  Scripture  can  be  made  to  yield  any  support  to 
his  argument,  be  so  wrotli  with  the  Bishop  for  maintaining  the 
fundamental  article  of  Protestanism,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  ?  But  in  attempting  to  connect 
the  supposition  ‘  that  this  rite  is  a  sacrificial  feast,  instituted  in 
‘  memory  of  Christ's  death,'  (a  supposition  in  perfect  unison 
with  our  own  sentiments,)  with  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
abruptly  jumps,  that,  therefore,  ‘  it  (the  rite)  really  conveys,  as 
‘  the  Church  expresses  it,  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  all 
'  the  benefits  at  which  sacrifice  aimed,'  Mr.  Card  leaves  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  logic  far  behind  him.  It  is  impossible  even  to  imagine 
by  what  impalpable  link  these  two  positions  are  associated  in 
his  own  mind,  lie  speaks  indeed  of  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice  being 
ordinarily  the  pledge  or  earnest  of  certain  benefits  ;  but  what 
he  means  by  ‘  ordinarily'  in  this  reference,  or  what  sort  of 
benefits  he  intends,  is  to  us  quite  enigmatical.  We  iwe  still 
more  at  a  loss  to  divine  by  what  mode  of  proof  he  arrives  f.t 
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the  inference,  that,  if  the  ordinance  amounts  only  to  a  comme¬ 
moration  of  Christ’s  death,  persons  who  lead  unworthy  lives 
‘  may  nevertheless,  in  that  case,  be  worthy  communicants  !* 
From  these  most  perplexing  crudities  we  are  glad  to  escape, 
and  to  shake  hands  again  with  the  Author  when  we  find  him 
speaking,  in  the  next  page,  like  a  Protestant  and  a  Christian. 

•  Nothing  can  Ik*  more  dear  to  the  real  Christian,  than  that  without 
faith  we  must  ne<*dh  be  unfit  tor  that  holy  ordinance.  I’hc  argument  with 
him  advances  from  conjecture  to  certainty,  that  it  was  intend<*<l  for  those 
alone  for  whom  Christ's  hmly  was  broken,  and  for  the  remission  of  whose 
sins  Christ's  blood  was  shed  ;  and  lienee  it  was  subjoined,  let  a  man 
examine  himself  and  so  let  him  eat.  Unless,  therefore,  we  perform  the 
exercises  of  the  soul  herein  pri*scrilH‘d,  it  comes  to  us  in  word  only, 
and  not  in  |)Ower.  They  only  can  wash  their  garments  and  make  them 
white  in  the  blo<Ml  of  the  l^mb;  they  only  can  spiritually  receive  and 
feed  upon  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  they  only  can  make  the  external 
rites  which  others  perform,  steals  of  the  covenant,  upon  whom  that  great 
agent  whose  office  it  is  to  convince  us  of  sin,  has  poured  forth  his  aid  and 
inlluence,  because*  they  have  neither  grieved,  otfended,  nor  done  despite 
unto  him — becausi*  they  have  sought  and  recogniseil  God  and  his  Christ, 
in  their  power  and  preciousness.'  p.  151. 

From  a  man  who  can  w  rite  in  this  style,  it  is  painful  to  differ. 
But  why,  with  tliese  just  views,  should  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
inishHl  by  such  writers  as  Law,  and  Skelton,  and  other  theo- 
logues  of  that  school,  into  the  unintelligible  doctrine  of  an 
opns  operatum  efficacy  in  the  ordinance  ?  Wherein  is  such  a 
view  as  he  has  given  above,  at  variance  with  the  scriptural  and 
practical  admonition  which  lie  quotes  with  so  inucn  dissatis¬ 
faction  from  Dr.  Bell  ? 

*  If  ever/  says  that  dignitary,  ‘  the  bread  and  wine  are  received, 
whether  by  the  well,  the  sick,  or  the  dying,  as  an  appointed  means  of 
ikbtaining  the  remission  of  sins,  or  in  any  other  light  than  merely  as  an 
act  of  due  obedience  to  a  positive  command  of  our  Lord,  naturally  ex- 
pn*8»ive  of  faith  in  him,  and,  when  seriously  performed,  as  naturally 
conducive  to  all  such  dispositions  as  that  faith  requires,  the  partkifHmt 
is  deceived,  hi\d  the  rite  itself  is  misapplied.' 

By  the  term  ‘  natural*  here,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of  supernatural  influences  attend¬ 
ing  the  observance  of  that  or  any  other  means  of  grace,  to  the 
soul  of  the  devotit  worshipper  ;  hut  he  opposed  it  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  notion,  that  the  Sacrament  is  to  operate  supernaturally 
on  Uie  mind  as  a  chann, — to  the  pernicious  and  fatal  delusion, 
that  tlie  present  and  immediate  pardon  of  sin  is  annexed  to  its 
performance.  Into  this  dangerous  heresy,  Mr.  Card  has  fallen 
in  common  with  the  High-church  ami  low  Scripture  theo- 
liHrians. 
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*  As  il  is/  ho  says,  ‘  ihe  clear  and  undisputeil  langua$;c  of  the  Gos- 
that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  it  is  surely  not  in¬ 
dulging  too  unlicensed  and  wild  a  fancy,  to  inculcate  the  AV//<  beliefs  that 
the  dying,  as  their  state  precludes  them  from  the  possibility  of  a  relapse, 
may  soluce  themselves  with  the  hope  of  the  Eucharist,  conveying  a. full 
pardon  and  total  acquittance  from  guilt.  That  there  is  no  crime  indetsl 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  which,  on  true  repentance,  will  not  be 
pardoned,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  wcll*known  circumstance  of  her  ap¬ 
pointing  a  clergyman  to  attend  the  worst  of  malefactors  that  die  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  if  he  give  signs  of  repentance,  sorrow, 
humiliation,  contrition  at  the  thought  of  his  past  crimes,  she  so  far  relics 
on  the  acceptance  of  these,  as  to  admit  him  to  the  Sacrament/ 

We  know  she  does,  whether  these  signs  of  repentance  appear 
or  not ;  and  this,  in  the  slang  of  Newgate  chaplains,  is  called 
‘  //taking  the//i  up*  for  execution.  These  poor  cieluded  wretches 
are  taught  to  receive  the  Sacrament  as  a  viaiicu//i.  And  yet, 
should  a  Dissentinir  teacher  who  would  shrink  from  such  a 
prostitution  of  the  ordinance,  alter  having  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  case  of  some  poor  criminal,  express  his  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  repentance,  sorrow,  humiliation,  contrition  of 
which  the  offender  ^ives  signs,  as  marks  of  a  saving  conversion, 
the  ministers .  of  this  same  relying  and  confiding  Church  in¬ 
stantly  set  up  the  cry  of  Fur  Prtcaesti/uUus. 

But  Mr.  Card  is  too  good  a  man  not  to  have  some  misgivings 
on  this  point,  which  are  betrayed  in  the  perplexities  of  Ills  phra¬ 
seology.  ‘  It  is  not,  surely,'  he  says,  ‘a  wild  fancy'  to  inculcate  a 
‘  firm  oelieP  of  the  lawfulness  oi  a  ‘  hope.'  But  is  it  not  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  a  wild  fancy,  to  inculcate  a  Jirm  belief  in  a 
delusion  ?  The  hope  that  is  warranted  by  the  promises  of 
God,  is  no  wild  fancy,  but  a  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  in  the  penitent.  But  how 
can  a  firm  belief  relate  to  an  unauthorized  opinion  as  to  what 
the  dying  man  may  believe  ?  What  is  it  that  he  is  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  ?  That,  because  there  is  no  opportunity  of  his  relapsing, 
and  none,  consequently,  of  his  proving  his  sincerity,  therefore, 
the  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  on  a  general  profession  of 
repentance,  co/iveys  to  him  ‘  a  full  pardon  and  total  acuuittance 

•  of  guilt.*  What  is  this,  but  the  Romish  doctrine  of  priestly 

absolution  in  the  most  insidious  form  ?  ‘  It  is  impossible,’ 

says  Calvin,  speaking  of  the  party  who  ‘  attribute  to  the 
'  Sacraments  I  know  not  what  latent  virtues,  which  are  no 
‘  where  represented  as  com/nu/iicated  to  them  ht/  the  word  of  God! 
by  maintaining  that  they  ‘  justify  and  confer  grace,  provided 

*  we  do  not  obstruct  their  operation  by  any  mortal  sin,' — ‘  it 
‘  is  impossible  to  express  the  pestilence  and  fatal  nature  of 
'.this  opinion  ;  and  esi>ecially  as  it  has  prevailed  over  a  large 
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*  part  of  the  world,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church,  tor 

*  nuuiy  ages  past.  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  diabolical ;  for,  b^ 

*  promising  justification  without  faith,  it  precipitatee  souls  into 
‘  destruction.  In  the  next  place,  by  rcprenenting  the  Sacra- 

*  ments  as  the  cause  of  justification,  it  envelops  the  minds  6f 

*  men,  naturally  too  much  inclined  to  the  earth,  in  gross  feuper- 

*  stition,  leading  them  to  rest  in  the  exhibition  of  a  corporeal 

*  object,  rather  than  in  God  himself.’*  And  when  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  this  respect  are  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  Absolution  in  the  office  tor  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  how  can  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  pernicious  doctrine  ?  From  such  a  notion,  the 
scriptural  views  of  the  ordinance  entertained  by  such  men  as 
Halyburton  and  Erskine,  and  Doddridge,  whom  Mr<  Caid 

Quotes  with  a  becoming  respect  creditable  to  his*  candour, 
ift’er  as  w  idely  as  light  from  darkness.  The  twofold  abase  of 
the  Eucharist  as  a  ‘  picklock  to  a  place/  and  a  forged  pws- 
|K)rt  to  heaven,  is  the  great  scandal  of  the  Church,  an  offence 
which  smells  most  foully,  and,  in  its  demorafizing  influence  on 
the  population,  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief.  He  i^  the 
truest  friend  of  that  Church,  who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  a  reform,  in  this  respect,  in  her  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  Such  an  attempt  was*  made  iu  1661.  Its  issue  is  but 
too  wall  known.  When  it  was  proposed  by  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  that  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  to  the 
tick,  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minifiter,  the 
Court  party  gave  for  answer :  Mt  is  not  fit  the  minister 
•  should  have  tlie  power  to  deny  this  rnniicmn  or  Holy  Com- 
•  niunion  to  any  that  humbly  desire  it,  according  to  the 
'  Rubric,  which  no  man  disturbed  in  his  wits  can  do,*  arid 
•  irAowjrter  Hoes,  must  in  charity  be  presamed  to  be  peni- 
'  tent  and  fit  to  recei¥e.'  We  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in 
conclusion,  the  reply  of  the  petitioning  party, 

*  1  here  is  HU  coiulitiun  mentioned  in  the  Rubric,  hot  tiiat  he  **  be  ck‘- 
sirous  ut*  receiving  the  communion  iu  his  own  bouse  :**  humbly  Is  uoi 
there.  And  v%hy  may  imK  a  man  disturbed  in  his  wits,  desire  the  com¬ 
munion  ?  You  deny  things  that  ordinarily  fall,  out,  arnl  yet  fay  Ae 
weight  of  your  cause  on  that  denial.  But  why  must  we  give  tbs  sacra¬ 
ment  to  those*  that  have  lived  in  gross  ignorauce,  infidelity,  and  profsne- 
ness,  and  m‘\Tf  manifriited  credibly  that  they  repent  f  You  say 'tint 
**  wkusiicvef  desireth  the  Sacraniciit  according  to  the  Rubric,  must  in 
cUarky  be  preeumid  to  Lm*  penitent."  But  where  hath  God  coroioafMk*d 
or  approved  so  blind  and  dangiTOus  an  act  as  (liis,  under  the  name  <*f 
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cfiArity  ?  The  ordinary  obeu  vatlon  of  our  lives  is  not  to^  be  confuted  by 
BieQ*s  assertions.  We  know  by  sad  expericner,  that  there  ii  abundance* 
of  the  wora  men  among  us,  that  are  desirous  to  receive  this  sacrament 
when  they  are  sick,  that  give  no  credible  evidence  of  true  repentance  ; 
hot  some  in  the  ignorance  and  deceit  of  their  hearts,  and  some  as  eon* 
scioos  of  their  impiety,  for  which  tb^  seek  any  sKviHng  rcaoedy  to  quiet 
their  consciences  for  the  time,  are  mneh  move  ea^r  fcur  this  lacrametii  in 
thetrftckness,  than  many  better  and  more  penitent  pcrtoni.  And  must 
we  judge  all  these  penitents,  and  give  thm  the  saciamaat  at  such  f 
We  must  needs  profess  that  we  think  thb  coarse  would  be  not  the  least 
effectual  service  unto  Satan,  to  deceive  poor  tinners,  and  keep  theas  (rom 
knowing  their  misery,  and  seeking  aright  after  tha  true  Remedy  in  timi*. 

*  Pardon  us  while  we  lay  togicther  the  parts  of  your  doctrine,  as  we 
Understand  it  liere  delivered.  T.  All  infants  of  any  parents  in  the  world 
that  we  can  baptize,  arc  undoubtedly  regenerate  and  in  a  state  of  life,  and 
shall  be  saved  if  they  so  die.  2.  The  Holy  Ghost  and  forgiveness  of  shi 
being  then  given  them,  it  is  charitably  presumed,  that  they  have  not  to* 
tally  lost  this,  notwithstanding  the  frailties  and  slips  of  their  childhood, 
and  so,  when  they  can  say  the  catechism,  they  are  to  be'  confirmed. .  3. 
Being  confirmed,  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  4.  All  tlist 
marry,  and  others  thrice  a  yiur,  roust  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper,  thougii 
unfit.  5. ’The  minister  must  al>solve  all  the  sick  that  say  they  repent— ^f 
we  understand  you,  for  we  suppose  you  allow  nol  the  minister  to  be 
the  judge.  6.  This  Absolution  must  be  absolutely  expressed-:— 1  ab¬ 
solve  from  all  tby  sins” — ^without  the  co^ition,  **  If  thou  repent 
and  believe.”  7.  Whosoever  desireth  the  Cororounion  in  his  sicknets, 
must,  in  charity,  be  presumed  to  be  peniteht,  and  receive.  8.  The  mi* 
ntster  must  not  have  power  to  forbear  such  baptizing,  absolving,  or  de- 
livenug  the  Communion  as  afbrcsakL*  We  now  omit  what  is  si^  of  the 
Deed  at  burial.  And  if  this  be  not  the  ready  way  to  hinder  thousfuids 
from  .the  necessary  knowledge  of  thdr  unrenewed  hearts  and  lives,  an<i 
from  true  repentance,  and  from  valuing  Christ  as  the  Remedy,  and  frotii 
making  a  necessary  preparation  for  death,  and  also  the  way  to  lay  by 
idmndancc  of  faithful  oooscionablc  ministers  that  dare  not  take  such  a 
deceiving  dangerous  course,  we  most  confess  ounelvcs  much  nuitaken  in 
the  nature  of  roan’s  corruption  and  misery,  and  the  use  of  God  s  ordi¬ 
nances  for  his  recovery.’* 


Alt.  XL  Tic  ProUMant  lU/arwiation  vindicated,  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  LunMreet  Chapel,  Preston.  By  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.  8vo. 
pp.  36.  Blackburn.  1 822. 

nPHIS  able  dificourse  is  one  of  a  seriea  delivered  at  a  public 
^  lecture  recently  established  in  the  town  of  Preston,  uj  the 
neighbouring  Dissenting  ministers.  Several  of  these  have  been 
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C*  'iafaed ;  a  considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  the 

an  Catholic  controversy  in  that  district,  to  which  an  attack 
on  the  Bible  Society  fby  tlie  Rev.  J,  Curr,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,'  has  not  a  littie  contributed.  The  present  publication  Is 
the  only  one  •  which  has  reached  us.  The.poinU  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  h;u4  selected  for  discussion,  are,  tlie  causes  which  im¬ 
mediately  produceil  the  Reformation,  and  the  great  principles 
which  were  developed  and  established  in  the  course  of  their 
operation.  On  these  principles,  which  -are,  substantially  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity,  the  vindication  of  the  great  Pro¬ 


testant  accession  from  the  Church  of  Rome  can  alone 'be  main 
tuined  :  and  the  Dissenter  therefore,  has  an  immense  advan- 
in  conducting  tliis  controversy.  The  sermon  may  be  con 
siuered  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Author’s  valuable  Lee 


to  the  Author’s  valuable  Lec- 
"  turea  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
•‘•lic  Religion;”  and  to  tlie  purchasers  of  that  volume  its 
pnbHcation  will  be  liighly  acceptable.  We  have  no  douM 
that  it  must  have  had  a  powerful  eftect  in  the  delivery. 

Foremost  among  the  moral  causes  which  produced  the  Re- 
forrnation,  the  Preacher  places  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Oospel,  in  connexion  with  which  occur  the  following  excellent 
remlirks. 

*,lt'was  especially  the  preaching  of  salvation  by  the  free  sovereign 
grace  of'God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
^  faith/ which' prt^uced  such  mighty  results  in  the  state  of  thct world, 
'nis  aocbhilng  to  Luther  was  the  ^  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church.*' 
This  truth  in  all  the  principles' it  implies  and  secures,  while  It.  humbles 
the  pride  of  man,  and  lays  him  in  the  dust  of  self  abasoroenb  before  God, 
fit  the  same  time  most  effectually  secures  all  the  interests  of  genuino  holi¬ 
ness. 

*  And  you  will  ask,  how  did  the  revivtd  exhibition  of  Uie  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Cross  aid  and  advance  the  causc<Of  the  Reformation  I  Be¬ 
cause  the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines  is  God's  appointed  instrument 
for  the  conversion  and  renovation  of  inankind^because  wherever  these 
truths  have  fret*  course  and  are  glorified,  ail  the  practical  consequences  of 
a  pure  and  undeJiled  religion  will  follow — because,  without  these,  what¬ 
ever  tcm|K)rary  ascendancy  a  new  or  another  system  might  have  securetl 
oser  the  principles  of  the  Papal  Church,  there  would  have  bt‘en  no  pt'r- 
manent  result  worthy  of  the  struggle  and  the  contest  in  which  so  many 
thousands  sealed  their  U*stimony  with  their  blood  !— liecailse  what¬ 
ever  system  of  principles  and  institutions  be  supported, ,  whatever 
names  those  piinciples  may  bear,  in  whatever  communion  of  nomi¬ 
nal  C/hristiaiiity  they  may  be  exhibited,-  whether  established  or  non- 
established  by  human  authority,  no  spiritual  good  will  lx*  effected  if  they 
are  cither  omilU*il  or  denied  ;  no  conversion  of  sinners  to  God ;  no  ge¬ 
nuine,  vital,  practical,  expirimciual  religion  I  These  are  the  truths  which 
GihI  “  delights  to  honour" — by  which  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  over- 
tiirnetl  ihc  altars  of  Heathenism,  •rx|)ollcd  demons  from  their  usurped 
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domlDion,  struck  dumb  their  lying  oracles,  and  raised  the  standa^  of 
the  '^foss  over  the  mins  of  ipiorancey  barbarism,  and  tuperitilioh  ia  the 
first  ages  of  the  world.  And  whence  arose  this  mighty  triumph  f  Not 
by  secular  policy  and  worldly  pomp,  persecuting  kiws  and  mtasuret  ,o( 
violence  |  but  by  the  force  of  these  diKtrines,  the  evidence  by  which  , 
wefe  established,  the  purity  with  which  the}  were  adorned,  4IkI  (hg  /al^- 
fal,  persuasive,  and  earnest  declaration  of  the  truth,  a&  it  i:\  iu^  ! 
These  were  the  weapons  of  their  holy  war;  by  these,  under 
cast  down  strong  holds  and  dethroned  high  imaginations.”  By  similitr 
methods,  all  the  sptrs/aa/  good  of  the  Ri^rmatiou>  was  cfiectedj^aiid 
whenever  Protestants  of  any  order  forget  the  great  pecuUanties  of  Evaa- 
gcUcal  truth ;  whenever  they  confine  their  attention  to  principle  that 
have  uo  vital  connexion  with  the  life-inspiring  doctrines  of  thc^  Cms, 
whatever  may  be  their  professions  or  their  creeds,  they  will  becomCrihe 
mere  residuum  of  a  worldly  system.  They  may  contend  (or  the  outward 
defences  and  external  observances  of  Christianity,  but  the  indwolliiig 
spirit  will  retire  from  their  temples,  and  on  their  wallswilt.be  inscribed 
in  legible  chanicters—^TAeg/ory  is  departed  I  Institutions  are  for  ibcaikd 
of  principles,  ami  principles  are  worth  nothing,  only  so  far  as  they  coiar 
cide  with  the  great  cads  for  which  the  entire  system  of  Christiansty  ^was 
founded ;  tke  conversion  of  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  any#,  $nd 
She  buUdmg  up  of  the  faithful  in  knowledge  and  holiness  unto  life  eternal* 

... 

A  strange  typographical  impropriety^has  caught  our 
the  following  paragraph :  *  As  it  the  being  wowupp^4,l^ 

*  special  liking,’  £c.  At  first  sight,  the  word  *  .being^  wouid.be 
mistaken  for  a  participle.  We  are  not  very  partialMto  the 
of  expression,  wnich  borders  on  irreverence ;  but  when  any  loii^ 
phrase  is  ecfiployed  metonymically  for  the  IXvine  name,  it  is  iit* 
dispensable  that  it  should  he  distinguished  by  an  inid^  capitsL 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  mere  ovew 
sight,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  Author  has  had 
au  opportunity  of  rectifying  m  a  new  edition.  ' 
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Centkmen  and  Publishers  xuho  have  works  in  the  Pressp  will 
the  Canduciors  of  the  Eclectic  Kevibw,  by  sendinfr  infonrmaiitm 
ffeM  paid)  of  the  specif  extent,  and  probable  p^ce  of  nicA  works  $ 
which  they  way  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  puhhc^  if  cour 
^Hstent  with  its  plan.  '  ’  -  n,.-  . 


PPtIMridf  fir  puhlfcatioD,  th«  Life 
nitd  Tinier  of  Daoid  d«  Pue,  with  a  co> 
fHoot  account  of  hi»  w.ritingi»  and.anec- 
•WiUa  of  acveral  of,  hi»  Conte inporaries. 
By  Walter  •Wilson. 

In  the  prtM,  Soanie  Jenyns’s  DIsqui* 
sUtcMM  on  various  sobjeou.  Tube  |>riiiteil 
in  roval  ]6mo«  uniform  with  tlw  reprints 
of  Warwick’s  **  Spare  M  unites, V  .aml 
Quarles’s  **  Enchiridion/’  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Autlior  from  an  original  by 
Sir  Joshua  Rcynohis. 

•  la  tho  press,  the  Village  l.ectiirer,  a 
serias  of  l^nuons  adapted  to  village  and 
family  rradiny. . 

Mr.  Valpy  is  reyirinting  his  edition  of 
Brwtifc’s  Tacitus  in  4  vols.  ttvo.  It 
comhiaes  the  advautages.  of  the  i’aris 
ami  Kdmburgb  editions,  with  a  selection 
nf  Notes' from' all  the  Commentators  on 
Ta«:itas,  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh 
cdkam  t  the  I.iicraiia  Nutitia  and  Po- 
iitira,  with  all'  the  SnppIemenU,  are 
also  added ;  the  French  pa»sages  are 
tramlatcd,  aod  the  Eomau  Money  tyrq- 
ediato  English. 

{shortly  will  be  published,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  plates  ol  the  Egyptian  Deitir#, 
sodiuns^.aixl  plans  of  the,  Egyptian 
Traiples  and  Tomb<>,  ichnographical 
ydans  of  Thebes,  Jrru«>ali‘m,  and  the  en¬ 
virons,  <kc.  &.C,  Travels  along  the  Me* 
diterranoan,  and  parts  adjacent,  ex¬ 
tending  Oh  far  a.s  the  itet'ond  Cataract  of 
the  Nile,  Jeiusaleiii,  Dain.iscus,  Ualbrc, 
Constantiiiuple,  Athens,  Joanninu,  the 
Ituiiaii  Isles,  Icc.  5cc.  in  the  years  18|f>, 
n,  and  18,  in  coinyianv  with  the  Eail  of 
Jielroora.  By  Rol*ert  Richardson,  M.  I). 
JLicruUate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
aieians  in  London. 

SjK'eilily  will  be  publisbod,  Letters 
from  Meckleiiliurg  and  Holstein,  inclu¬ 
ding  an  Account  of  the  Cities  of  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Luh^  k.  By  Mr.  George 
fhiwnea,  of  Tiinity  College,  Dublin. 

A  Magacine  in  the  French  Language 
will  bw  published  in  London,  ou  the  Jst 
of  June,  under  the  title  of  Le  Musee 
des  Variftes  I.iUfraires.  To  be  con¬ 
tinued  uioiiUily,  price  Is.  bJ. 


- '  1  i  •  ■  ■  a  * 

Sir  Giltert  Btane  has  in  tha  press,  in 
1  vol.  8vo.  Stdect  Ditsertatinns  on 
various  Medical  Subjects. 

Shortly  will  be  puWisbfd;  IK  oke  voL 
8vdl  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  a*ld  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Inflammation  and  Fawar,  with 
practical  observations  on  the  principal 
remedies  foi*  Inflamiijation.  By  C.  E. 
Lucas,  M.D. 

In  the  pfe<^.  Journal  of  a  Tour  from 
Astrachan  to  the  Scotch  Colony  at  Ka- 
rass  ou  the  Russian  Lines  north  of  the 
Mountains  of  Cauci^sua.  (Cwita’mmg  oc- 
casiotial^  remarks  on  the  manhCf*  of  tht 
inhabitants',  8cc.  8c c.  with  the  wshmance 
of  many  conversation* 'with  Elfcmlis, 
Mullas,  and  other  Mabommedans  on  the 
questions  at  issne  between  them,  and 
Chriui.vns  regarding  the  ’  way  of  snlv.%- 
U  iri,  By  the  Rev. /William  •  Gleib 
Missionary  and  Minister  of  thC'Sco^ 
Church,  Astrachan.’  * '  ’  ^  • ' ' 

In  the  press,  a  short  Character  of 
Charles  II.  King  of  England  ;  written  by 
John  (Sheffield)  Dnke  of  Buckmgbam, 
lord  President  of  her  late  Majesty's 
Privy  ‘Conndl.  With  the  cooferosce 
between  (George  Villiers)  tim  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Father  Fltxgerald,  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  sent  by  King  James  II.  to 
Convert  his  then  Grace  In  his  sickness  to 
the  Romish' religion.  Faithfully  taken  by 
his  Grace’s  Secretary.  With  an  elegant 
yiortrait  of  Charles.  It  will  be  printei 
ill  a  Very  superior  style,  on  fine  thick 
hot* pressed  paper. 

In  the  press.  Essays;  PhWologictI, 
Critical,  and  Miscellaneous,  By  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  In  one  handsome 
calnnet  volume.*  Including  the  various 
pAsays  and  Disquisitions  connected  with 
the  English  Dictionary,  reviews  of  books, 
at  their  liiit  apjiearancc,  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  numerous  essays  on  various  snb- 
jecu  of  distinguished  excellence,  both  for 
the  thought  and  expression,  which  arc 
apt  to  be  overlooked  in  works  m  volu¬ 
minous  as  this  author’s.  Corresponding 
with  Johnson’s  Letters  and  K-ssays,  lately 
published. 

A  work  by  the  Aulbur  of  Select 
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male’  Biography,  deitignMl  to  illustmie  1.  Britaio  indrpendent  of  Commerce  ; 
tlie  hemity,  order,*  and  «tililyro(  the  Africultwre  aourceof  tl^  We^lh 
vegetable  world,  is  now  in  the  preM.  of  ^Bnudo  ^  3e*  objeitItliCa 
It  ii  entitled,  the  Wonders  oC  the  Vege-  the  Com  Kill  refuted  ;  4.  Speech  on  the 

table  Kiitfdom  displayed,  and  oootauu  East  India  Trader  with  Ptalptocyl^^ 

a  variety  of  elegant' and  scientific  infur*  marks  oh.  the  cauies' atal  eore'^or  Qiif 
laation  relative  to  the  economy  of  plaota.  present  distretses  aa  origidal^fraiit  flm 
The  Ufeand  Correepondeiice  oTBiabop  neglect  of  pcinciploi  laid  tteim  iirdlafie 
Horsley,  is  preparing  for  pttbltoatioa,  by  works,  :• 

his  Son,  in  an  octavo  volume*  In  the  press,  Sermons  on  a  vpoc^ 

Dr.  A.  Tilloch  is  preparing  for  the  of  interesting  and  important  toh^edfs. 

press,  Diaaertatioos  introducic^  to  the  By  the  late  Rev.  Noah  Hill,  of  Old 

study  of  .the  language,  structure,  and  Gravel  Lane.  With  his  Atneril  aarmrni, 

contents  of  the  Apocalypse.'  inchtding  a  brtef  msmalr.-  By  Ma 'Bdih* 

O.  W.  Manhy  is  printing  a  Journal  of  cessor.  Rev.  J.  Hooper,  A.  M.'l  voi  Kto*: 
a  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  the  Baffin  of  Mr.  Jehoshapbat*  Aspin  ft  praparing 
liver|K>ol,  ctnninaiidcd  by  W.  Scoresby*  for  the  press,  the  Third  Voliami'  Of  hie 
jun.,  in  18«  1.  Analysis  of  Unlverml  Hitiory ;  wMeHta 

The  Rev.  B.  Andrews  of  Trowbridge  is  espectinl  to  appear  in  the  counw  oC  tbe 

prepsrii>g  for  publication  a  work,  te  be  cnStiiogaotamn.  •  '  *  •'**it* 

entitled,  Ctavrs  Grcca  Bibiica,  contain*  ^  SpeHUy  will  be  published,*  Rewolu* 

ing  a  short  iotioductioh  to  the  Greek  tionary  Causes ;  with  a  brief  nolkw  «d 

Ibnguc,  and  a  copious  Greek  Lexicon  some  late  publications )  and  wpostsolipl; 

for  the  Sepiuagiiit,  New  Testament,  and  containing  Strictures  on  *'  Caiif,*rgbe. 

Apocrypha;  with  the  signification  of  In  the  presa,  an  Itinerary oCMveuce 
the  woi^  given  in  Latin  arid  Engl'ish :  and  the  Rhone ;  with  etohingt*'  By  JthH 

designed  for  theological  Students  who  Hught's,  Esq.  A.  M.  of*  OrM  CdNagei 

have  not  bad  the  benefit  of  a  classical  Oxford.  . 

ndweatton,  and  such  persons  as  kf>ow  the  In  the  press,  RelsbaxRnr,  ’a  drtmalld 
English  Iniifuage  only,  but  rjksire  to  un*  poem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MKmsm, 

•lerstand  the  Greek  Scriplu w.  ‘  By  the  Profeasor^  Poetry  in  the  Univtval^  ‘Of 

help  of  this  work,  without  a  Teacher,  Oxford.  Bfoi'*'-  ***'’  -v  nro:i  !•- 

they  may  speedily  and  with  but  little  ap*  In  the  pr^^s,  Bracebfldgta  Halli  ^ 
plication  make  themselves'  hcqnaint^  the  Humourist  a.  By  the  Author 
with  them.  ,  ^  Sketch  Book.'  2volsI8vw.  ,c  .ti'i 

Ni-arly  ready  for 'publication,  Letters  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  vniWamLfciBett 
nnd  Conversations  on  Public  Premrhlng,  has  in  the  prens,  The  Guahfba,  nTifov' 
iodudijig  rules  for  the  preparation  of  In  the  press,  Switxerlnwd  |  or  « ^Jeer- 
sermons,  in  wh'kcb  the  principles  of  the  nsl  of  n  To^tr  and  Residence  fn  that 

oclcbrated  Claude  are  adopted  and  Country.  Followed  by  a  genemt  Vfow 

extended  In  numerous  examples  from  of  Ks  history,  brou^t  down  to^itm 

the  best  authors.  present  time,  and  principally  directed 

.  In’ the  press,  the  Essay  on ‘'Them-  to  the  manner  and  mode  of  life  of  the 

finence  of  a  moral  life  on  the  judgement  people  in  ancient  and  modern  timesu 

in  matters  of  faith,**  to  which  the  Society  By  S.  Simond,  Author  of  the  Journal  of 

for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britaid. 

Church  Union  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Da-  2  vols.  8voi  *  ’* 

,  vuFa'adiudged  its  premium  for  1821.  ’  Speedily  will  he  published,  Vestigca 

By  the  Rev.,  Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  au-  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs,  dra* 

Jthor  of.**  Christian  Essays’;**  “  Signs  of  coverable  in  modern  Italy  and  Sicily, 

CimTrrsion  and  Unoonversion  in  Minis-  By  the  Rev.  John  James  Blunt,  FeH^ 

fivs  Claims  ,and  Duties  of  the  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,' and 

Cbureh,*?  &C..  .  late  one  of  the  Trarelfing^  Bachelors 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Bellamy  is  preparing  of  that  University,  *  . 

for  publication,  by  subscription,  aseleo  MissPorden,  Author  of  the  Vinia,  has 
tiou  of  the  PtM^ins  of  ,the  Rev,  Thomas  in  the  press,  Caur  de  Lion,  or  (he^lrd 

Cherry,  B,  D.  late  Head  Master  of  MCr-  Crusade,  a  poem,  in  sixteen  books/ 

chant  Taylors*  School,  with  a  very  firte  Mr.  Nichols  is  preparing  UiC  'foitrth 
portrait.  volume  of  lltasirati<>m  of  T.itevmy  His- 

'  William  Spence  £sq.  is  rcpuhlisfyng  *  tory,  which  will  conclude  the  ei^^etnth 
his  Tract*  on  Political  Economy,  viz.  century. 
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The  Rev.  Wm.  Basset  is  printing,  in 
Iwndondecimo  volumes,  Sermons  on  the 
Rook  of  Genesis,  tending  to  shew  that 
there  is  Indeed  hut  one  religion  in  the 
two  Testaments. 

Ant  AufVere,  Esq.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Delia  l'«-|la*s  Journey  from  Tripoli  to 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt^  illustrated  by  a 
map. 

•  Mr.  James  Khnes,  architect,  will  soon 
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Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of  an 
only  Son.  By  the  Re%’.  T.  Durant.  2 
vukt.  .10s.  6d. 

William  Lilly's  Memoirs  of  his  life 
and  Times  t  with  12  put  traits  of  ctninc-nt 
astrologers,  &c.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  Urge 
l»apcr,  ll.  Is. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Fletcher, 
late  Vicar  of  Madeley,  Shropsliire.  By 
llic  Kcv.  Kubt'rt  Cox,  A.  M.  Perpetual 
Curaieof  St.  Lixuiard’s,  Bridgenorth.  6s. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mi.ss  Mary  Ann 
Burton,  of  Kentish  town.  12mo.  6t. 

II ISTORY. 

Ivemiiiiscences.  By  Charles  Butler, 
Sro.  Sa.  6d. 

Sketches  uf  the  Character,  Manners, 
and  present  State  of  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  :  with  details  uf  the  Military 
Service  of  the  Highland  Regiments.  By 
Colonel  David  StewarC  lUuktrateil  1^  a 
map  of  the  Highlands,  denoting  the  dis- 
tricis  or  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Highland  Clans.  2  vuls.  8vo.  11.  8t. 

leHTIITOl.OCY. 

An  Account  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the 
river  Ganges  and  its  brandies.  By  F. 
ILtmiliun  (formerly  Buchanan)  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  L.  E.  4lo,  with  a  vplume  of 
39  plates,  cxmlaining  97  engravings  of 
fishes,  in  royal  4to.  61.  6s. 

mboicinb. 

Rssays  Physiological  and  Practical. 
Hy  James  Carson,  M.  D.  Physician  in 
Liverpool.  8vo^3s. 

'PliC  Way  to  preserve  Health  and  at¬ 
tain  Longevity,  with  a  ramili.ir  treatise 
on  (K'vmratic  nu-dicine  ;  pointing  out  H»e 
di!«catrs  of  min,womeu,  and  children,  in 
all  chniales  w-iih  prescriptions  in  Eng* 
li'h.  By  ^oburl  Tboiiw*.  M.  D.  Ike. 
^vo.lia. 


publish,  in  a  quarto  volume,  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

Mr.  James  Holman  has  in  the  press, 
the  Narrative  of  a  Jouruey  in  1819>20« 
21.  through  France,  Italy,  Swtirerland, 
Germany;  and  the  Netlwrlands. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  will  soon  publish, 
in  two  odtavo  volunius,!  a  Poetical 
Translation' of- ’Voltaire's  Makl  of  Or- 
iealis,  with  copious  notes. 

i  •  *0  *  *  ■» 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

MINERALOGY. 

,  Conversations  on  Mineralogy  ;  with 
plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Lowry 
from  original  dr.iwtngs,  comprising  up¬ 
ward  of  4tH>  ligures  of  minerals,  iiicluiL 
iiig  12  beautifully  coloured  specimens, 

2  vols.  12iito.  14>s. 

MlSCRLt.ANlOUS. 

Elements  of  Thought,  adapted, to  the 
use  of  schools  ;  and  cspcci‘''^iy.  designed 
to  aid  the  studieg  of  young  persons  who 
wish  to  supply  Uie  delects  of  a  comdion 
education.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  jun.  12mol 

Tales  and  Dialogues  in  prose  apd  verM. 
By  Jaiferya  Taylor,  Author  of  Esop  ill 
Rhyme,  l«c.  With  six  engrayiugJ** 

An  luaugural  la’cturc  delivered  at  the 
Common  Hall  of  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  ’By  D.  K.  Sandfprd,  Esq.,  A.  IL 
D»oo.  Profeswr  of  Greek  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow.  8to.  2s,  6d. 

Essays  on  Intellectual  and  Moral  Im¬ 
provement,  and  the  Social  Virtues ; 
principally  designed  for  yiaith.  By  J. 
Flockart,  3s.  6d. 

The  Miacellaneous  .Tracis  of  the 
late  William  Withering,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S# 
MemlHT  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Scient'cs  at  Lisbon,  Author  of  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Arrangement  of  British  Plants, ,  &c. 
See,  To  which  is  pretixed  a  Memoir  o| 
his  Life,  Character,  and  Writings,  by  W* 
Withering,  Ew|.  F*L.S.  2  voU.8vo* 

The  Rules  and  Onlers  of  tlic  Court  for 
Rrlicf  of  Insolvent  D<‘btors,  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Office  ;  also  a  list  of  the 
tXBcers;  the  liCndon  and  Country  i  At¬ 
torneys,  with  the  agents  of  the  latter, 
corrected  to  the  pre*^nt  lime  ;  a  table,  ot 
thcfecs,  8tc.  Sec.  ami  an  Ap|)ciidi» coq- 
t.iiniiig  n  m*w  anti  most  useful  Summaiy 
of  the  Insolvent  Dt  htor’s  Act,  (l»  Gink 
4.  c,  U'J.)  wiihcoiMOUs  margiukil  uoit5, 


Lui  of  Worhu  recently  Puhliehed. 


f)rca»ionftI  note?  of  €••«*,  and  ati  index. 
8vu.  3«, 

An  additional  volume  of  the  Elegant 
Fjctracis  in  Pro!*c ;  containinjr  eateemed 
ancient  nnd  modern  Literature.  By  W. 
Ryan.  II.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  Loodoa.  Vol.  1.  4to.  1 1.  I  s. 

The  Miscnllaiieous  Works  of  tin*  Ri^ht 
Honourable  Henry  Clrattan.  8vo. 

Evenings  in  Antumn:  a  aeries  of  Es¬ 
says,  Narrative  and  Miscellaneous,  liy 
Nathan*  r>i*ake,  M.  O.  Author  of  li¬ 
terary  Hours,  &c.  Tols.  post  8vo. 
ll.  Is. 

A  few  <lays  in  Athens  ;  being,  the 
Translation  of  a  (.jreck  MS.  *li>*cover«d 
in  Herculaneum.  Hy  Frances  Wright. 
Autlior' of  Views  of  Society  and  Man* 
nets  in  America,  post  8vo.  oa.  ' 

'PIk*  Works  of  .lohn  Home,  Esq.  Au¬ 
thor  of  Douglas,  a  Tragedy,  now  first 
collectc'd  ;  with  an  account  of  his  Life 
arid  Writings.  By  Henry  Mackenzhv 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  R.  3  vols.  8vo.  11.  1  Is.  6d. 

iTiesc  volumes  contain  Douglas,  a 
tr.ic;edy,  and  the  othiT  dramatic  pieces 
of  Inc  author;  the  History  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1745:  in 
the  appendix  to  the'  Life  will  be  fouiMl 
Litters  from  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  DaVid 
Illume,  Janies  M’Pherson,  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Carlyle,  and  other  eminent 
librrati  of  the  last  age.  '  ' 

An  Edition  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Home  is  printed  for  separate  sale.6ro.7s. 

♦  f 

POETRY. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  a  dramatic 
Poem;  the  Mermaid  of  Galloway  ;  the 
liCgend  of  Richard  Faulder  ;  and  twenty 
Seotish  Songs.  By  Allan  Cunningham, 
fcap.  8vo.  7s. 

'llic  Schoid  Shakspeare;  or,  Plays 
and  Scenes  from  Shakspeare.  Illustrated 
for  the  use  of  schools,  with  glossarial 
notes,  selecteil  from  the  best  annotations. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A.  M.  Alter¬ 
nate  Eveniug  Preacher  at  the  Foumlling 
and  Magdalen  Hospitals.  8vo.  18s. 

Ecclesiastical  Sketches,  in  verse. 
Part  I.  from  the  Introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  Britain,  to  the  Consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  Dominion.  Part  II. 
To  the  close  of  the  Troubles  in  the 
Reign  of  Charles  I.  Part  III.  From  the 
Restoration  to  the  present  Times.  By  W. 
Wcwdswovth,  Esq.  8vo.  8s,  bd. 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  ou  the  Continent 


in  18^0.  By  Williaiu  Wordtwortli,;£<q» 
Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Uriel ;  a  poetical  Addreas  to  .Lord 
Byron ;  with  notes  containing  stricturaa 
on  the  spirit  of  iuAdelity.  maintained  in 
bis  works :  with  other  poeonu  - 

Catiline,  a  Trageiiy,  in  dveacts;  with 
other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Gnorgn 
Croly,  A.M.  Author  of  Paris  in  18iA, 
Angel  of  tho.  World,  ^c.  8vo.  8s.6d. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Examination  of  the  Plan  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Cortes  of  Spain  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  South  American  Indcpendcnca. 
By  the  Abbe  de  PradL  3a. 

A  Lettirr  to  tlie  Right  Hou.  Rob.  Peal, 
.M.P.  &C.  upon  the  subject  of' Bank¬ 
note  forgery.  Clearly  demonstrating 
that  a  Bank-note  may  be  pnxluoad  more 
dilhcult  to  be  imitated  than  even  the  nia- 
tallic  currency.  By  John'  Robertson.  Is. 

An  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  By  Robert  Hall,  I  A.M.  Sixth 
edition.  3s.  6d.  *  r 

Thoughts  on  the  Poor  Laws,  wHh  a 
Plan  for  reducing  the  pour*s  ratea,'  pre¬ 
paratory  to  tbehr  abolition.  By  'S. 
Brookes.  8vo.  tt,  6d. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Hale's  Appeal  to 
the  public  in  defence  of  the  Spitalfields 
Act.”  By  the  Author  of  **  Ohsenrations 
on  the  Ruinont  Tendency  of  the  Spital- 
fields  Act.”  Svo.  U.  6d. 

THROIOOY. 

Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations 
of  Life  i  or  a  practical  Exposition  ofdo- 
iiiestic,  ecclesiastical,  patriotic,  and 
mercantile  duties.  By  Jolin  Moriioa, 
Minister  of  Trevor  Chapel,  Broiiii>ton. 
l2moi.  7s.  ■  ‘ 

Considerations  on  the  subject  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  ;  and  a  short  Treatisi?  on  Rege- 
neration  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  such 
as  feel  interested  in  the  Inquiry,  whether 
Calvinism  be  or  be  not  the  dortrine  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  of  England. 
By  William  Bruce  Knight,  A.M.  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  Ex¬ 
amining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bisliop 
of  Llandaff.  Copy  Svo.  6t. 

Sermons,  chiefly  delivered  in  the 
chapel  of  Uie  East  India  College,  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wehh 
Le  Bas,  A.M.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  the  East  India  College,  and  late  fellow 
ot  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  Svo.  10s.  Cd. 

Tlie  Imitation  of  Christ,  in  three 
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Books.  By  Tkomai  k  K<*uipis.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  Latin,  by  John  Payne. 
With  a  RocoimaeDdatory  Preface,  by 
Thoms  Chalmers,  D.D.  Minister  of  St. 
Jobn^ Church,  Glasgow.  j 

The  Hitlory  of  the  Destnictioii  of 
Jenksalem  ;  as  connected  with  the  Scrip* 
tnral  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  (Jeorge 
Wilkins,  A.M.  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoiill,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary 
in  the  Town,  and  of  Lawdham  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham.  3d  edition,  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath;  or,  Illns- 
trations  of  the  nature,  obligations, 
change,  proper  obserrance,  and  spiritual 

•  advantage  of  that  holy  day.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Glen,  Minister  of  the  Chapel 
in  Portobello.  12mo.  5s.  • 

A  Catechism  on  the  first  principles  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  young 
people.  By  David  Russell,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Dundee.  ChI. 

Rnaas  from  the  Garden  of  Sharon, 
collection  of  Scripture  texts  for 
ev  Mday  in  the  year.  8d.  or  7s.  perdoz. 

lit  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Paley,D.D. 
ArcMaacon  of  Carlisle  (being  one  of 
the  Edkiborgb  •  Classios)  ;  containing 
Natural  ■  Thaology—* Evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity^Horm'  Paulina*  and  Tracts^ 
and  the  Principles  of  Moral  and  PolKical 

•  Philoeopby.  With  a  life  and  portrait. 
4  vols.  24iuo.  18s.  • 

Institutions  of  Theology  ;  or,  a  con* 
rise  System  of  Divinity.  With  refertnH'e 
under  each  article  to  some  of  the  pi  in* 
cipsl  authors  who  have  treated  of  the 
tfubiects  particularly  and  fully.  By  Alex* 
anderRanken,  D.D.  one  of  the  Ministers 
uf  Olaagrm.  Svo.  14s.  *  • 

Unitariauism  a  Pcrvcrsioii  of  the  Gos* 


■pel  of  Christ,  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev. 
A  Bishop.  9d. 

The  Young  CommunicanPt  Rememl 
brancer,  a  Treatise,  intended  at  once  to 
remind  the  Yuupg  Commanioant  of  the 
practical  obligations  of  religion  ;  and  to 
direct  and  encourage  him  amidst  the 
duties  and  diftculties  of  the  CbiisUan 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton, 
Minister  of  Strath blane.  12mo.  3t.  Gd. 

TtAVBLS  AND  TOrOOtArUY. 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Mount  Sinai,  vie. 
1.  A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Daina«cus-> 

.  8.  A  .Tour  iu  the  District  of  Mount  Li* 
haiius  and  Antilihanus^S.  A  Tour  in  Uie 
Hauran-~4.  A  Second  Tour  in  the  Hau- 
ran — 5.  A  Journey  from  Damascus, 
through  Arabia  Petrata  and  tl»e  Desert 

•  El  Ty,  to  Cairo— d.  A  Tour  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  By  the  late 
John  Lewis  Burckhardt.  With  a  Map, 
4tu.  91.  8t. 

The  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,  in 
various  countries  of  Kuroi>c,  at  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  Letters  and  Art.  Part  the  First— 

•  Italy.  £<litcd  by  Charlea  Mills,  Esq. 

Author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusadtrs, 
and  a  History  of  Mabooimedaoisin.  9 
VoL  8vo.  Ik  4s.  ,  . 

A  Journey  from  Merut,  in  India,  to 
London,  through  Ambia,  Psraia,  Arme* 

•  nia,  Georgia,  Russia,  Austria*  Seritaer* 
land,  and  France,  during  the  Years  1819 
and  182B.  With  a  Map  and  Itinerary 
of  the  Rnnte.'  By  LienC.  TlMNuat  Lums- 
den,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  8vo. 
IDs.  6d. 

A  Dissertation  no  the  Topography  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy  ;  including  ^au  Exa* 
roinationof  the  Opinioas  of  .IXmetnes* 
Chevalier,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Ma|or  KtJt* 
ndl.  By  Charles  Maclaren.  8vo.  9%. 


